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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
ROBERT EMMET SHERWOOD 


An appealing drama of Lincoln’s early life, ending with his departure for 
Washington as president elect. 


Industrial Valley 
RUTH MCKENNEY 


The high lights in the history of Akron, Ohio, during the years when the 
struggle for unionization affected all phases of city life. 


Wilderness Wife 
KATHRENE PINKERTON 


Modern pioneering by two young writers who made a home in the Cana- 
dian wilderness. 


Tree of Liberty 
ELIZABETH PAGE 


Jefferson is the leader about whom this Revolutionary novel focuses, as 
his political ideals inspire some people and antagonize others. 


Men Must Act 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


An urgent appeal to Americans to abandon their passive attitude in a 
profascist world. 


Demon Daughter 
MRS. HONORE (MCCUE) WILLSIE MORROW 


An entertaining, humorous chronicle of the difficulties in which a modern 
girl’s growing up involved both mother and daughter. 
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Federal Aid Bills before Congress 


HE STAGE is now set for action. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and Senator Pat Harri- 
son, of Mississippi, jointly sponsored the 
new bill for federal aid for education, 
including libraries, introduced into the 
Senate February 13, numbered S.1305, 
and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. (It is similar to $.419 of 
last year.) The House Committee on 
Education has under consideration a com- 
panion bill, H.R.3517, introduced Janu- 
ary 31 by Representative William H. Lar- 
rabee, of Indiana, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The Larrabee bill and the Harrison- 
Thomas bill are substantially the same, 
though with minor differences which will 
presumably be ironed out in committee. 
The rural library section, Title III, and 
the library references in other titles are 
practically identical. 

Librarians will of course wish to write 
their senators and representatives for 
copies of both bills. 

Immediate effort is needed to secure 
favorable action by the two committees. 
Hearings are promised soon. The A.L.A. 
will be represented. Committee members 
will be more interested if they hear from 
their constituents before that time. See 
list in the Bulletin for February, page 57 
(add J. Francis Harter, New York, ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy in the House 
committee). Write also to your own 
senators and representatives, urging that 
they tell the committees that their con- 


stituents want prompt as well as favorable 
action. 


A leaflet on the library aspects of the 
bills has just been issued and mailed direct- 
ly to all members of Congress. It will 
also be helpful with trustees and citizen 
leaders. Each state representative on the 
Federal Relations Committee has been 
given a supply for use in his state. Or- 
ders can also be filled at quantity rates: 
500 copies, $4.50; 1000, $7.75. 

Basic principles of the federal aid bill, as 
given by Senator Thomas in introducing it 
(see his whole statement and summary in 
the Congressional Record for February 13, 
pages 1901-03) are as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as set forth in 
the general statement of policy with which 
it begins, is to assist in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities without Federal con- 
trol over the educational policies of States 
and localities. The administrative features 
of the bill have been given careful attention 
with this purpose in mind. Every effort 
has been made to avoid any necessity or 
even occasion for the intervention of Fed- 
eral administrative officials. After the 
States have accepted the act, or the various 
parts, which are separable, and have com- 
plied with a limited number of specific pro- 
visions, the United States Commissioner of 
Education is directed to certify payment of 
the grants. He is not directed or author- 
ized to approve or disapprove any plans of 
the States for the expenditure of the funds. 
He is, however, required to audit the ex- 
penditures after they are made and to make 
an annual report setting forth in detail the 
extent to which each of the States has ac- 
complished the equalization of educational 


opportunity in comparison with previous 
years. 
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Young People in the Public Library 


By MABEL WILLIAMS 


One of the most successful organizers of work with young people in the 
country, who is superintendent of work with schools in the New 
York Public Library, discusses a rapidly developing service. 


B’ “YOUNG PEOPLE” we mean the boys 
and girls in our public libraries who 
are no longer using the children’s room, 
but have not yet become unobtrusive adult 
readers. The age range of this group 
varies in different environments. In large 
metropolitan areas, 13 to 16 years is a fair 
estimate while in smaller towns and in the 
country 14 to 17 years may be more ac- 
curate. However, there are certain com- 
mon truths about them as library users 
wherever they may be found’and whatever 
their age. 


They are an alert, impressionable, vital 
part of the library public. 

They require close cooperation in their 
behalf between the children’s room staff and 
the adult staff. 

In two or three years, these same young 
people will become the adult public. 


Qualities that make these young people 
a distinct group with special needs may be 
seen when they speak for themselves. 

Said an overgrown sixteen-year-old 
seventh-grade boy, “I’d like to join this 
library if I can have a ‘man’s card.’”’ It 
was clear that no compromise was possible. 
It was a “man’s card” or a lost reader. 
When the card was secured, the boy dashed 
straight to the children’s section for a 
sport story. Here was a boy, and there are 
many of them, physically adult but with 


juvenile reading tastes. Intellectually, of 
course, these boys and girls should remain 
in the children’s rooms, but from their 
point of view that is impossible. Librarians 
must accept this paradox, treat them as 
adults, close their eyes to blundering mis- 
takes, and be on hand when suggestions 
are welcome. 

A group of boys and girls, first indi- 
vidual readers, had become an informal 
reading club. One evening was devoted to 
poetry and each boy and girl was asked to 
be ready to read a favorite poem and to 
listen to poetry read by an especially in- 
vited librarian. Twenty came including 
a small girl, too young but very eager, 
who read “What Is the Matter with Mary 
Jane?” while her audience listened with 
amused tolerance. One boy preferred to 
recite and declaimed “Old Ironsides.” A 
girl asked the guest librarian to read her 
poem for her, Kipling’s “When Earth’s 
Last Picture Is Painted.” Another read 
“The Road Not Taken” by Robert Frost 
and was amazed to learn that he was still 
living and “such a handsome man” (his 
picture was in a library book). 

These young people are intensely social, 
choosing for leisure-time activities those 
with social aspects. Some libraries kill this 
natural instinct at the front door! If 
adult readers cannot live with this youth- 
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YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ful exuberance, social rooms should be pro- 
vided for book discussion. With this 
provision, young people could be expected 
to exercise some restraint in the use of the 
more strictly adult parts of the library. 

A boy remarked as he entered the li- 
brary with his class, “I don’t want to go 
in there. I never read anything but maga- 
zines.” That same boy, however, spent 
one solid hour reading The Epic of Mount 
Everest by Younghusband, after the book 
had been introduced to the class. A group 
of “reluctant readers’ was asked, “Do 
you prefer to hear a little of a story or a 
lot? Which makes you want to read the 
book most ?”? And two-thirds or more an- 
swered, “A lot.” 

On the other hand, one visiting school 
class, quietly reading books of their choice, 
was called together for a ten-minute book 
talk toward the end of the hour. In the 
midst of the talk, a boy raised his hand. 
The librarian paused, encouraging “pupil 
participation,” and the boy said, “Can I 
go back and read my book?” It would 
seem that many young people want guid- 
ance and the librarian must be able to talk 
about books, but she must also know when 
to keep silent! 

“Are you referring to the Dewey Deci- 
mal classification?” asked a boy, to the 
amazement of the librarian who had 
omitted the name in her lesson on the use 
of the catalog. ‘That is the classification 
I am using to catalog our Sunday School 
library,” he continued. Another boy who 
proved expert in using the card catalog 
and locating books on the shelves was 
finally invited to sit down and read some 
of the books he had found. “Oh, I don’t 
want to read books,” he said, “I just like 
to find them!” Young people are en- 
tranced by the mechanics of the library. 
There would be fewer blundering adults 
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if we more completely met this eager in- 
terest. 


NEED TRAINING IN Note-TAKING 


“Why don’t you take notes instead of 
trying to copy that article word for 
word?” asked a distracted reference li- 
brarian. “My teacher says its the only 
way to bring back sense,” the girl replied. 
That many high school boys and girls are 
unable to take notes and still are expected 
to read selections from many books is na- 
turally irritating to the reference librarian. 
However, cooperation with the teacher 
and patience with the pupil must be exer- 
cised while agitating for better training in 
note-taking in the schools. 

And so these young people testify that 
they are a special group with definite 
needs. How shall the public library pro- 
ceed? It is quite obvious that a friendly 
informal atmosphere must exist if young 
people are to come to the public library of 
their own volition. This atmosphere is an 
intangible thing which cannot be bought or 
requisitioned. It must be created by the 
library staff. 

With the “open door” established, the 
measure of tangible results as far as read- 
ing is concerned depends on the books se- 
lected and the ability of the librarian to 
share them with young people. Since 
there is no specific literature published for 
this group, it is almost impossible to set up 
a model collection. There are several good 
lists on the market, but the real vitality of 
each collection depends on building from 
the expressed reading interests in each lo- 
cality. 

Books for school work are needed, also. 
How far the public library should supply 
this need depends on the school libraries 
in each community. Books needed for 


their use should be included in the adult 
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reference collection, but it is seldom nec- 
essary to provide a complete separate 
reference collection for high school stu- 
dents. 

The suggestions made so far may be car- 
ried out by any library without a young 
people’s librarian or special organization. 

Developing work in a large library has 
certain advantages at the outset, assuming 
that library work with children has been 
well established and that the work of the 
adult department is definitely linked with 
the social and educational interests of the 
community. Boys and girls have already 
found the library a friendly place and the 
adult staff already have many outside con- 
tacts of value to them. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 


The administrative set-up for this work 
depends somewhat on local conditions. If 
it must come under the direction of 
the children’s or adult department, argu- 
ments for adult supervision seem stronger 
since the work with young people is build- 
ing toward adult use of the library. If 
there is organized school work dealing ac- 
tively with secondary schools, work with 
young people might be placed there. This 
position could be combined with reference 
work and school work, making it compara- 
ble to the high school librarian’s position 
with different emphasis, however, in a pub- 
lic library setting. 

Because the work is to be carried on in 
the public library where young people 
come only of their own volition, the young 
people’s librarian must have, first of all, 
the ability to keep them coming. She 
should make use of what the library al- 
ready has to offer and be skilled in develop- 
ing further attractions. Much depends on 
her personality, but if she is wise, she will 
build a structure within the library that 


will continue under changing leadership. 
Book knowledge is her stock in trade; a 
background knowledge of children’s liter- 
ature, a working knowledge of high school 
reference books, a knowledge of the read- 
ing interests of young people, and most 
important of all a driving urge to constant 
reading stimulated by the daily opportuni- 
ties of sharing books with them. Ability 
to share books is another essential quality. 
This means ability to present books to in- 
dividuals, to clubs, and to class groups and 
assemblies. It goes without saying that 
the young people’s librarian should have 
the same amount of library training as the 
high school librarian and the same status 
in the public library as the children’s li- 
brarian. 

In a large library system with a central 
building and branch libraries, it is cer- 
tainly desirable to have a young people’s 
room in the central building, to serve as 
a model. The need for separate rooms 
and full-time young people’s librarians in 
the branches depends on the constituency 
of each branch and the nice adjustments 
between adult and adolescent demands. A 
club room or browsing room is desirable, 
no matter how small the branch. Emphat- 
ically, each branch library should have a 
special book fund to be spent exclusively 
for these young people. True, the books 
they want may already be in the children’s 
room or adult collection, but these titles 
should be duplicated in the regular adult 
collection or shelved in a special section. 
In libraries where this has been done, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Los 
Angeles, Rochester, and New York, for 
example, the circulation of books to this 
group has well warranted the cost. 

Book selection for young people has been 
built up through trial and error. At first, 
interested librarians in the larger libraries 
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discussed, from their own experiences, the 
reading interests of this group in their 
community. Then under these interests 
they listed books both adult and juvenile 
known personally to them. To this found- 
ation list, new publications and titles found 
on other lists as well as recommendations 
from the young people themselves were 
added after the books had been read and 
discussed. Under each subject were books 
of accepted literary values as well as some 
ephemeral material. Fiction and nonfic- 
tion were not indicated in the groupings 
since aversion to nonfiction has been culti- 
vated by library classifications and circula- 
tion methods rather than through actual 
dislike for the books themselves. Left 
alone, many young people search for a 
readable book about an interest of the mo- 
ment. If this interest is found in a book of 
true adventure with quick action, suspense, 
a hero, and good print, young people will 
take it in their stride. Indeed, some li- 
brarians feel in these fact-finding days that 
creative writing, including novels, is in 
greater danger of neglect than nonfiction. 
Of course, in our book selection, we are 
soon confronted by the problems of “‘reluc- 
tant” readers and “eager” readers, young 
people with feet of clay and others with 
soaring vision. Again we are reminded 
that no made-to-order plan can work, for 
as Hugh Walpole has said, “The only 
certain thing about reading is that it is per- 
sonal first, personal second, and personal 
all the time, and Milton’s Paradise Lost 
and Dante’s Divine Comedy may be the 
dominating peaks of a glorious range, but 
they are nothing to you whatever, if you 
happen to be looking the other way.” 
There are several printed lists that have 
been prepared by large public libraries in 
the spirit described. Each has individual 


qualities that make it indispensable. 
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By Way of Introduction, recently pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, represents the cumulated experience 
of a joint committee of teachers and li- 
brarians working with high school stu- 
dents. This committee was headed by 
Jean C. Roos of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. The annotations have been writ- 
ten to introduce the books to the young 
people themselves. The complete index 
and bibliographical information including 
price is especially appreciated by librarians. 

Books for Youth, published by the 
Brooklyn Public Library, is unusually suc- 
cessful in its format, inviting the eye with 
good spacing and line drawings from book 
illustrations. The books are grouped un- 
der apt quotations. There is no index 
and the books are not annotated. 

The young people’s librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
has issued numerous separate subject lists 
on varied colored paper with humorous il- 
lustrations and excellent notes designed to 
catch the attention of nonchalant youth. 

Books for Young People, published by 
the New York Public Library, is revised 
annually by a group of twenty-five or more 
librarians working with young people. 
This permits the inclusion of timely sub- 
jects and ephemeral material as well as the 
titles that have stood the test of years. 
There is no index and books are not an- 
notated, but grouped under headings re- 
lated to the spontaneous interests of young 
people. 

After work with young people has been 
well established in the public library, the 
young people’s librarian should relate it to 
that of other institutions in the community. 
Invitations to give book talks and make 
reading lists should be welcomed. 

A boy may come to the library needing 
more expert vocational advice than books 
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regular deposits each week ; to educate the 
members in matters pertaining to the in- 
vestment and care of their savings; and 
to use the funds thus accrued for the 
benefit of members by creating credit for 
provident purposes at legitimate rates of 
interest. It also seeks to eliminate the 
wastes of high-rate money lending, turn- 
ing into new buying power what has 
hitherto been paid to high-rate money 
lenders. 

In organizing a credit union, applica- 
tion is made for either a state or federal 
charter, and an investigation is made of 
the proposed credit union group. If the re- 
port is favorable, the members meet, elect 
a board of directors, a set of officers to 
carry out the business of the organization, 
and a credit committee to approve loans. 
At this time, the by-laws are also drawn 
up. Only one of the officers is bonded, the 
treasurer, and he alone is authorized to 
handle the funds. 

Each person who joins takes out one or 
more shares of stock. These have a value 
of $5 each and may be paid for at the rate 
of 25 cents per share per week. There is 
an entrance fee of 25 to 50 cents. Each 
member has a passbook which also serves 
as a certificate of shares. A new member 
must agree to subscribe for one or more 
shares payable in cash or in periodic in- 
stallments. Each member has one vote in 
the meetings of the group regardless of 
how many shares of stock he holds, and 
may not vote by proxy. 

When a member wishes to secure a loan, 
he fills out a blank stating the amount 
wanted and the use to which it will be 
put. The credit committee, if it believes 
the member has the will and ability to pay 
the money back, and if the money is needed 
for a worthy purpose, authorizes the treas- 
urer to give him the loan at one per cent a 


month. If the loan is under $50, no co- 
signers or collateral are needed. If over 
$50, these are required, and the borrower 
agrees to pay back the loan in regular peri- 
odic installments. 

Until lent to members, the funds of the 
credit union are deposited in a_ bank. 
Funds are invested only in loans except for 
20 per cent of the net profits which are 
invested in United States securities as a 
reserve fund. Members may withdraw 
funds as from any savings bank. As to the 
safety of money invested in credit unions, 
records during the depression showed that 
they were the safest kind of savings bank. 
Not one of the thousands of credit unions 
in the United States was forced to close. 
Dividends of 4 to 6 per cent on money in- 
vested are typical returns. The exact 
amount to be paid is determined annually 
by the board of directors on a basis of 
earnings. One reason for the good divi- 
dends, despite low interest charges, is that 
the funds are practically never idle. Even 
though most loans are made only on a 
character basis, losses are small. 

Any librarian may borrow who is eligi- 
ble for membership, joins the credit union, 
pays the entrance fee, and agrees to enter 
on a savings program. Directors, officers, 
and committee members may borrow to 
the extent of their investment in shares. 

Librarians are interested in credit unions 
for two reasons: first, because they repre- 
sent a cooperative movement of great im- 
portance to the average worker, and, 
second, because they can be of benefit to 
each and every librarian. 

Although credit unions in libraries did 
not begin until about 1931, the growth 
has been steady. Now the staffs of 
about 20 libraries report credit union 
facilities. 

(Continued on page 209) 





Farmers Forming Discussion Groups 
in More Than 4o States 


By A. DRUMMOND JONES 


The first of a series of articles sponsored by the Adult Education Board, 
Ernestine Rose, chairman, noting nation-wide movements in which 


libraries may play an important role. 


Mr. Jones is a discussion 


‘group specialist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


EOPLE IN America are today confront- 
Pine problems and issues undreamed of 
ten years ago and the way to their solution 
is not charted. 

The farmer—the rural 
dweller—has not escaped this new set of 
problems. In past years able to live in 
relatively self-contained economic and so- 
cial composure, he now finds, as industry 
has perhaps found, that emphasis on pro- 
duction and efficient management for pur- 
poses of increasing that production are no 
longer guarantees of return adequate for 
security. He has seen, along with decreas- 
ing income, almost half of the farmers in 
the nation operating land which belongs to 
someone else and two million rural youth 
unable to maintain themselves without 
relief assistance. He has witnessed the 
melting away of export markets for his 
products, the increasing limitations on 
purchasing ability of his city neighbors. 

As psychiatrists have pointed out, there 
are three ways of dealing with problems 
of this magnitude: (1) seeking escapes of 
various kinds, (2) hoping for a return of 
former conditions, or (3) facing the prob- 
lems and trying to solve them. 

The librarian as an educator may as- 


American 


sume that his function is to aid readers to 
escape reality; he may so revere the ar- 
chives of history and literature that he be- 
comes obsessed with the false valuation of 
culture and “sells short” those who are 
trying to create new patterns of living; 
or he can seek to encourage that audacity 
of thinking which, in our opinion, makes 
men masters of their fate. 

We, in agriculture, do not pretend to 
have the answers to the social and eco- 
nomic problems which we are facing, but 
the farmer is showing signs of considerable 
thinking, and a concept of self-education 
in public affairs is spreading rapidly in the 
groups of rural dwellers which he has or- 
ganized. 

The discussion group and the educa- 
tional principle underlying it form the 
principal method of anaylsis now being 
used by the farmer. In these groups, he 
starts, not with a textbook or a problem 
furnished by an outside person, but with 
issues which he faces today as a citizen of 
his community, as a citizen of American 
democracy. In these groups, he is learning 
the meaning and purpose of democracy and 
is giving considerable time to the process. 
He is studying not the classical definitions 
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of democracy, or the mere forms of its in- 
stitutions, but is instead going into how it 
works in everyday life locally and nation- 
ally; where it does not work; why it does 
or does not operate; how the citizen, him- 
self, can make his voice function in the 
representation he selects to do his bidding 
and the bidding of the rest of the people. 
He comes increasingly to feel that he does 
not represent his officials, but that his off- 
cials represent him. Frequently, he raises 
in his discussion groups the great question 
of discovering some way to solve that 
biggest of all problems in a democracy, 
how to establish more effective channels 
for expression of the popular will. 


STUDYING FARM TENANCY AND FUTURE 
oF FARM YOUTH 


In these groups, many of which are set 
up outside his regular farm organizations 
for the sole purpose of discussion, eco- 
nomics is his chief tool—and this does not 
mean the economics of classicists who limit 
themselves to an interpretation of the in- 
stitutions of a status quo. He is compar- 
ing hypotheses, and he is relating himself 
to the rest of the nation. To evaluate the 
wages of labor in their relation to the 
farmer, both labor as producer and labor 
as purchaser; to understand the effect of 
export markets on farm prices and also on 
world peace; to gather information on 
taxation; to insist on learning of industry 
and capital, and why they operate or do 
not operate—these are a few of the prob- 
lems which the farmer is setting himself 
to understand. ‘The causes of farm ten- 
ancy are no longer mysteries to great num- 
bers, and the future of farm youth with 
all its economic causations is a favorite 
subject of study. 

All of this means that there is going on 
in the nation an educational movement of 
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great import, a movement which has been 
conducted up to the present without any 
who could be called teachers. 

The present undersecretary of agricul- 
ture, once a member of the agricultural 
extension service in Montana, may be 
credited with having initiated the move- 
ment. Milburn L. Wilson called the 
necessary conferences to sponsor the pro- 
gram and it is to the credit of the agricul- 
tural extension service of the land-grant 
colleges that they have furnished person- 
nel, time, and energy to make a reality of 
his efforts. Their assistance has taken 
several forms. They have given freely of 
the services of regular staff members both 
in stimulating the organization of discus- 
sion groups and in assisting groups formed 
spontaneously in getting under way; they 
have called scores of conferences in which 
training of local discussion leadership be- 
came a reality; and they have prepared 
materials in suitable form for use by these 
groups in study. 


1000 GROUPS IN ONE STATE 


More than 40 states now stimulate the 
organization of such groups through the 
extension service. One state reports as 
many as 1000 groups in operation last year ; 
another approximately 600. The total 
number of groups cannot be estimated 
today, as no formal reports have yet been 
sought. Some states emphasize the train- 
ing of local leadership. Others have re- 
cently organized campaigns looking to the 
establishment of greater 
groups. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration was requested by the states to make 
available the services of a few field spe- 
cialists in education and discussion, and 
In addi- 


tion, the administration seeks the opinion 


numbers of 


the writer is one of this group. 
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of farm men and women as to our most 
important problems and follows these 
samplings with the publication of discus- 
sion pamphlets on these problems. ‘These 
pamphlets seek to sell no doctrine and 
strive to avoid one-sidedness. Each out- 
lines many different and opposing points 
of view and leaves the decision to the 
group. 


QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 


Of course, many problems face the spon- 
sors of such a program, of which the train- 
ing of local leadership is probably the 
greatest. In the past, we seem to have 
assumed that the vitality of the movement 
lay in the fact that this education was be- 
ing initiated, directed, and planned by the 
learner himself. On the other hand, time 
for planning is not always available to 
people who work all day and the eventual 
answer may be the designation of more 
persons to spend time assisting such groups. 
Already some states have a full-time per- 
son working for discussion groups alone. 
If this arrangement filters eventually into 
the local community, it is to be hoped that 
we will by that time have discovered the 
way to keep the teacher in the niche where 
he belongs—as a resource person rather 
than a dictator, a reference rather than a 
supervisor. 

In the preponderance of cases, these 
groups do not use a speaker to lead 
off and prime the discussion. In this 
way, they are learning continuously better 
ways of starting with their own prob- 
lems, using them for a springboard into 
discussion. ‘They find, as we would ex- 
pect, that the presentation of ready-made 
materials or ready-made opinions is not 
a prerequisite to education and as a 
result, they tend to adhere to the small 


group discussion pattern rather than 
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the pattern of the more formal forum. 

The story of these groups would not be 
complete without noting that learning to 
participate in discussion on a basis of 
equality with all those present already 
shows a transfer to other types of situa- 
tions. For example, discussion as a method 
is coming to be used much more widely in 
farm organization meetings, extension 
meetings, and community gatherings. In 
general, farm men and women tell us of 
their enthusiasm for this type of activity 
and are themselves introducing greater 
amounts of worth while educational pro- 
gramming into their own organizations. 
Participation in policy-making is become 
real. 

As these discussion activities increase in 
number and scope, the need for assistance 
in obtaining both materials and adequate 
guidance in using them becomes increas- 
ingly greater. These groups naturally turn 
to the question of library service adequate 
to their needs. We have discussed this 
question with many group members and 
their leaders and I believe that we could 
do no greater service than to outline briefly 
some of the concepts relating to library 
service now taking form in the thinking 
of increasing numbers of rural people. 

In the first place, we are assuming that 
the public library in rural regions is not 
an agency to which people will come simply 
because it exists. The use of books is part 
of an educational process and we have long 
since discovered that practices of genuine 
educational value do not take place merely 
because we say, “Come and get it.” We 
assume, instead, that education is active 
and that educational agencies must be 
active. This leads to the hope often ex- 
pressed in these groups that the rural li- 
brarian will consider himself the possessor 
of a distinct opportunity for active partici- 
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pation in an educational process, a par- 
ticipation which may require the reversal 
of lifelong habits and the setting up in 
their stead of positive points of view and 
activities which seek to help the individual 
to begin where he is and to proceed else- 
where from that point. 


Wuat Farm PreoepLe WANT 


As a result of their thinking, farm peo- 
ple want certain materials which they 
know they need. They do not want li- 
braries as such, either as civic monuments 
or as balanced collections. They want 
help with their problems and they will 
support the library which proves that it 
can give this help. In fact, they will sup- 
port any institution which is built upon 
their problems and their need for solving 
them. 

It should be emphasized that, to be edu- 
cationally effective, the farm library must 
meet the conditions of rural life. Specifi- 
cally, we refer to such matters as the 
following. 

Rural people do not generally possess 
leisure for visiting during traditional li- 
brary hours or for spending time in lengthy 
perusal of reference materials. They do 
have time at home in the evenings. Per- 
haps we shall have to consider the possibil- 
ity of evening hours in rural libraries and 
the provision of pamphlet and book materi- 
als which can be kept out over considerable 
periods of time. Perhaps we shall have to 
find some way of transmitting entire 
shelves to some local point through the re- 
sponsible medium of some other public offi- 
cial, such as the county agent, in order that 
the problem of getting to and from the li- 
brary and of meeting its hours can be par- 
tially overcome. Certainly, the answer to 
these problems will never be known by the 
librarian who fails to make a distinct effort 
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to acquaint himself with such problems of 
time and service. Here the process of li- 
brary service may become an active educa- 
tional function. Without such activity, 
we can reasonably question whether the 
usefulness of the library will be realized 
in the near future by large groups of rural 
people, or whether they will wish to sup- 
port it. 

Many current problems affecting rural 
life are transitory but there also exist eco- 
nomic and social situations so complex 
and so deep seated that even continued 
study does not yet indicate methods of 
solution. The rural dweller must have as 
his representatives persons who under- 
stand these problems and who view as a 
part of their responsibility the problem 
of making themselves acquainted with the 
outlook of rural people, their despairs, 
their joys, their limitations, and their posi- 
tive hopes. Most rural people have little 
time for books, and we do not share the 
belief of some people that our job lies in 
raising educational levels solely to create 
such desires. If pamphlet materials, rich 
and profuse as they are now becoming, 
help to meet the needs of rural people, 
then pamphlet materials they must have. 
An educational institution cannot so sanc- 
tify tradition that it is unwilling to make 
the adjustments necessary to achieve genu- 
ine educational contributions. Along with 
this problem is the more complex one of 
obtaining materials at the time they are 
most needed, without delays of any kind. 
After talking with representatives of the 
American Library Association and local 
groups, our section is considering the issu- 
ance of periodically mimeographed leaflets 
dealing with problems which farm people 
will in all likelihood be discussing in the 
immediate future, such leaflets to carry a 
statement of worth while materials in 
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pamphlet form which would be useful in 
understanding such problems. The ques- 
tion of obtaining and distributing materials 
is difficult and we understand that no 
educational agencies can solve the prob- 
lem completely. We are constantly at 
work in our Washington office preparing 
discussion materials on current topics. 
Their literary worth is probably not out- 
standing but they do seek to throw light 
on pressing problems of today. A library 
which makes available such materials from 
widely divergent sources, presenting many 
points of view, will be making a real con- 
tribution to the life of rural people whose 
paths will increasingly turn in the direc- 
tion of the institution which serves them. 


, 


A Factor to BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 


In planning for library service, we must 
take into account the level of educational 
experience of many rural people. I would 
be the first to claim that the native in- 
telligence of rural groups is not surpassed 
by that of any other group in our democ- 
racy and I hold no brief for the statement 
that farm people are ignorant of the 
present-day world; in fact, the case could 
be made for the position that farm people 
are going further today in acquainting 
themselves with ways out of our present 
dificult situation than are most other 
groups. If this process is to continue, how- 
ever, we will have to find some way to 
adjust our information and methods to the 
educational background of rural people. 
This means various levels of reading mate- 
rials for various rural groups, for the 
elementary school graduate as well as the 
increasing number of college-trained farm- 
ers. Materials that are brief and suitable 
for quick reading are particularly needed. 

In meeting this educational problem, we 
have to assume that people possess real in- 
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terests in life, interests growing out of 
their own problems. Any educator will 
tell us that the learning process proceeds 
out of these interests and that any attempt 
to create interests apart from experience 
is largely doomed to failure. We can go 
on from these interests but we have to 
start in terms of them. We are doing all 
we can to break down the notion held by 
too many educators and librarians that 
rural people must seek to attain some level 
of “culture” which they must emulate— 
real culture grows out of knowing one’s 
own problems and learning to broaden 
one’s views of doing something about 
them. 

This discussion would be incomplete 
without some brief reference to the prob- 
lem of personnel in any rural educational 
institution. Obviously, if we accept these 
new challenges for educational leadership 
as a function of the public library, we shall 
need personnel trained in understanding 
social and economic problems of rural peo- 
ple as well as their cultural interests. We 
recognize that the problem of finances in 
all such matters is traditionally pressing 
but this does not prevent us from looking 
toward an ideal to which we can gradually 
attain. The question of the training of 
rural librarians becomes an engaging prob- 
lem and how it will be met will depend 
upon our own conception of the function 
of the library in a democracy. Some farm 
people find it difficult to connect the classi- 
cally cultured individual with their own 
pressing and concrete problems. Perhaps 
a study of the question of training before 
librarians assume their responsibilities 
might also include an analysis of the ques- 
tion of continued training on the job to 
render ourselves more sensitive to the 
problems, needs, and interests of the peo- 
ple with whom we deal. 
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Library Friends Secure Building 


By ROBERT V. SPENCER 


Trustees in communities needing a new building may find this account o 
y 
Newtonville’s success in securing a branch library worth reading. 
The author, in his own words, is “simply an interested layman.” 


UR NEW branch library building in 
Newtonville will stand in the city of 
Newton, Massachusetts, as another monu- 
ment to citizen initiative and generosity in 
providing suitable housing for what has 
become one of the more important depart- 
ments of our city government. 

Four other villages of our city, Auburn- 
dale, Newton Centre, West Newton, and 
Waban, have had good branch buildings 
for several years, which have been provided 
by local effort. Newtonville has been a 
laggard in this movement. With a circu- 
lation which in 1935 reached a high of 
IOI,700 in our community of 12,000 peo- 
ple, this important work has been carried 
on in vacant business space wherever it 
could be found, and is now located in a 
second-story hall. 

Our community library, however, has 
not been devoid of all civic interest during 
the years of its major development. For 
over a decade past, the Newtonville Im- 
provement Association has recognized the 
need for a library building as one of the 
outstanding problems of our village. 
Shortly after the war, the improvement 
association appointed a special committee 
to explore the possibility of erecting a com- 
munity building which would include ade- 
quate housing for our branch library. 


This idea was finally dropped because it 
lacked promise of adequate financial sup- 
port. 

Three years ago, leaders in the improve- 
ment association, feeling that our library 
building had been already too long delayed 
and that, if the project was to succeed, it 
had best be undertaken by a special or- 
ganization, promoted the formation of the 
“Newtonville Library Association.” A 
membership which included a large num- 
ber of leading citizens of the community 
was secured and the organization was in- 
corporated in 1936. The newly formed 
association immediately secured an option 
on a lot considered the most desirable land 
available for the building. 

This lot on which the building is now 
under construction is located at the edge 
of the business district and but three min- 
utes’ walk from the city high school. The 
cost of the lot was approximately $35,000. 
This expenditure was approved generally 
because it is large enough to give the build- 
ing a beautiful setting and will form a 
distinct addition to the civic center of the 
village. 

As soon as the option on the land was 
secured, an enthusiastic drive was launched 
to raise $40,000. While the desired goal 
was not reached, $16,000 was secured, the 
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NEWTONVILLE’s LIBRARY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


largest amount ever raised in our village in 
a single day for any public purpose. A 
few persistent souls took this as a mandate 
to proceed to put the building project over. 
They continued their efforts until by last 
summer the amount pledged and mostly 
paid in had been brought to $30,000. 
When our city government last year 
adopted the policy of accepting federal aid 
for the construction of school buildings, 
the executive committee of the library as- 
sociation went before the mayor with the 
suggestion that application also be made 
for P.W.A. funds for our long overdue 
library building. The mayor assented to 
the proposal with the result that a grant of 
$49,500 of federal funds was received. 
The board of aldermen then appropriated 
a sum sufficient to bring the entire amount 
available for the project to $140,000. 
This cleared up a balance of $6000 still 
due on the lot and left more than $100,000 


available for the building itself. ‘The asso- 
ciation then turned the title on the land 
over to the city and construction work was 
started in November. The cooperation of 
the city government was secured on the 
ground that the new branch library will be 
available to our 2500 high school students 
for reference work. 

The building is to be a two-story, red 
brick structure with white limestone trim- 
mings, as illustrated in the above cut. 
The main room will have high sound- 
silencing ceilings and will be served by 
a stack room in the rear. The first 
floor will provide a children’s room and a 
community room which will seat one hun- 
dred and fifty people. The surrounding, 
spacious grounds will be well developed. 
The Newtonville Garden Club is planning 
to assist in the landscaping and in the care 
of the flower gardens. The garden club 


started its work this year by keeping the 
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present library room supplied with flowers 
from the many attractive gardens of its 
members. 

The writer believes that the success of 
our effort in securing this beautiful build- 
ing for our village library is one more 
proof of the fact that, given persevering 
and enthusiastic leadership, the people of 
any American community will do their 
share to provide suitable housing for what 
has come to be one of the important cul- 
tural influences of enlightened society, the 
community public library. 





A.L.A. and California Trustees 
Join Forces 


THE TRUSTEES SECTION is happy to 
announce that the California Library As- 
sociation Trustees Section has voted to 
merge its annual meeting with the A.L.A. 
section meetings in San Francisco. The 
chairman of the California section, H. G. 
Newman of Oakland, has been appointed 
first vice chairman of the A.L.A. section 
to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. J. Wells 
Smith, Los Angeles, who resigned because 


of ill health. 


The San Francisco Program 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL TRENDS and 
Problems” is the general subject chosen for 
trustee discussion at the San Francisco con- 
ference by the Program Committee of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Section. A_ personnel 
expert has been asked to introduce this 
subject at the first section meeting, Mon- 
day afternoon, June 19. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 20, the 
trustees will be divided into three groups 
for informal discussion, as was done so 
successfully at Kansas City. These groups 
will be trustees of libraries in cities over 
100,000 population, in cities from 10,000 
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to 100,000 population, and in places under 
10,000 population. 

A dinner meeting on Tuesday evening, 
with an able speaker, will be the chief so- 
cial event for trustees. 

Members of the Program Committee 
are Laurence J. Harwood, South Bend, 
Indiana; Mrs. Arne Oldberg, Evanston, 
Illinois; H. G. Newman, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; and Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee, 
Illinois, working with the chairman and 
secretary of the section. 


State Trustee News 


Dr. JAMES H. CRAWFORD, of Bovey, is 
chairman of the recently organized Min- 
nesota Trustees Round Table, according 
to word received at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

M. H. Blinken, Yonkers trustee, has 
consented to serve a second term as chair- 
man of the New York State Trustees 
Section. 

The Georgia Library Association, rec- 
ognizing the need for unified trustee action 
in promoting library development, has sent 
special invitations to every library trustee 
in the state to join the association and has 
suggested that trustees come together at 
the fall meeting with a view to organizing 
on a state basis. An honor roll, made up 
of libraries having 100 per cent trustee 
memberships, will be carried from time to 
time in the Georgia Newsletter. 


For Board Members 


Board Members: A Selected List of 
References, compiled by Agnes H. Camp- 
bell, offers trustees and librarians an op- 
portunity to compare the organization and 
duties of lay boards in other fields with 
those of public libraries. For a copy, ad- 
dress Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 
Price, 10 cents. 





Should A.L.A. Council Organization 
Be More Democratic? 


By FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


Miss Ludington questions and Lawrence Heyl defends present Council or- 
ganization in the fifth of a series of articles sponsored by the third Ac- 
tivities Committee of which Charles H. Brown is chairman. 
Miss Ludington is librarian at Mount Holyoke College. 


HE THIRD Activities Committee con- 
% apaedinn with the reorganization of the 
A.L.A. has repeatedly declared itself as in 
favor of the democratic organization of the 
Council, the present legislative body of the 
Association. This is all very well to de- 
sire, but how to accomplish it is another 
matter. Shall it be by regional representa- 
tion, by type of library, grade of service, or 
by a permutation and a combination of all 
three? 

At present, the Executive Board consists 
of 12 elected representatives and the re- 
tiring president, while the Council consists 
of the Executive Board, ex-presidents of 
the Association (23), representatives of 
national organizations (6), representatives 
of affiliated state, provincial, and regional 
organizations (41), chairmen of standing 
committees (35), representatives of sec- 
tions (12), and 25 members elected at 
large (chosen 5 each year for a term of 5 
conference years). This possible member- 
ship of 155 is actually reduced by dupli- 
cation of personnel, ex-presidents serving 
as chairmen of standing committees, others 
serving as chairmen of two committees, and 
some representatives of affiliated organiza- 
tions or sections already being members of 


the Council. This body is now determin- 
ing Association policies, its decisions are 
binding and can only be put aside by a 
three-fourths vote of those attending a 
meeting of the Association or by a majority 
vote by mail with one-quarter of the mem- 
bers voting. 


PRESENT VOTING POSSIBILITIES 


Certain definite proposals have been 
made to secure a more equitable and demo- 
cratic legislative body, varying from the 
pyramidal organization proposed by Dr. 
Louis Shores? to the resolutions of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association 
read at the midwinter meeting.” Both 
plans have in common representation in the 
A.L.A. Council by membership in clearly 
defined geographical areas. Either would 
correct the present situation where it is 
possible for six representatives of the af- 
filiated organizations of Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Maine, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and West Virginia, with a combined 
membership of about five hundred, to out- 
vote the lone member from California who 

1“Proposal for the Pyramidal Reorganization of 
the A.L.A.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32:1013-18, December, 


1938. 
2 Ibid., 33:130-32, February, 1939. 
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represents two thousand state members of 
whom more than eight hundred are af- 


filiated with the A.L.A. 


To FaciLtirATE ATTENDANCE AT 
MEETINGS 


The twenty-five members elected at 
large are retained by Dr. Shores but sup- 
planted by the regional representation in 
the P.N.L.A. proposals. Election as a 
representative of a division or a region 
carries with it greater responsibility to a 
definite constituency for service and lead- 
ership within the Council than does mem- 
bership at large. It is significant that this 
suggestion to supplant the members at 
large comes from the far west where repre- 
sentation in some A.L.A. groups has been 
sparse because of distance and consequent 
expense involved in attendance at meetings. 
Cost of attending conferences will also be 
a deterrent to carrying out the P.N.L.A. 
suggestion that half the regional repre- 
sentatives be chosen from the nonadminis- 
trative group. This proposal owes its 
origin to the fact that the 4830 A.L.A. 
members who are listed as assistants rarely 
have an active part in determining Associa- 
tion policies. Unless some provision were 
made to finance attendance at Council 
meetings, this would either work a hard- 
ship on a number of individuals who are 
in the lower salary brackets or would re- 
sult in nonattendance. However, if the 
aim is for representation of various grades 
of service and types of libraries, would it 
not be possible to select this type of Coun- 
cil membership from the geographical area 
of the next general session of the Associa- 
tion or the midwest area where attendance 
at the midwinter meeting would be rea- 
sonably feasible? 

Whatever the geographical representa- 
tion on the Council, should it not be left 
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to the regions to decide whether they 
would prefer representation by the state 
association, by the regional association, or 
by a local association? Since membership 
could be held in more than one group, the 
present safeguard should be retained, “A 
member of the American Library Associa- 
tion who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be 
accredited only to the chapter in the state 
in which he resides.” 
14.) 

Is this seeking to enlarge the Council 
by increasing the elected members caused 
by a desire to reduce the voting power of 
the ex officio members? The P.N.L.A. 
group would drop the ex-presidents of the 
A.L.A. from the Council but follows Dr. 
Shores in retaining the chairmen of stand- 
ing committees. Pertinent to this discus- 
sion is the fact that the Executive Board 
names chairmen of boards and committees 
who in turn are ex officio Council members 
and complete the circle in voting upon 
measures proposed by the Executive Board. 
Although our deliberations are seldom if 
ever sufficiently controversial to arouse 
alarm, there is a certain amount of pre- 
liminary lobbying prior to Council meet- 
ings and a, “You support my report and I 
will support your proposal” attitude. The 
very nature of committee work is such that 
chairmen are of necessity recruited among 
librarians who have sufficient secretarial 
assistance to carry on the work assigned 
to them and are therefore likely to belong 
to the administrative group. Would it be 
practical for ex-presidents and committee 
chairmen to belong to the Council with 
the privilege of entering into its delibera- 
tions but without power to vote unless they 
are elected members? Election to the 
Council might therefore come as a re- 
ward for excellent committee work rath- 


(By-laws, section 


COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 


er than as a_ recognized prerogative. 

Tenure on the Council is a further con- 
sideration, since all too frequently repre- 
sentatives of a state association or of a 
section attend and serve for only one Coun- 
cil session. On the other hand, committee 
chairmen usually serve for more than one 
year and thereby gain familiarity with 
A.L.A. policies and problems, a familiarity 
which is not possible in a limited period of 
service. This knowledge of policies has 
resulted in the ex-presidents, members-at- 
large, and committee representatives being 
more vocal than the newcomers at Council 
sessions. If greater regional representa- 
tion is effected, would it not be well for 
the period of service to be lengthened? If 
biennial sessions are adopted, alternating 
with regional meetings, Council represen- 
tatives should certainly serve for the two- 
year period and preferably for four years. 
If there are two representatives for each 
district, one could be elected at each bien- 
nial regional meeting. 

There is an essential unity in the li- 
brary profession whatever the grade of 
service, type or size of library, in that we 
all deal with books and users of books. 
Our common aim is to strengthen and in- 
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crease this service. To realize this goal, 
plans must be made and carried out under 
the direction of the administrative and 
legislative departments of our national as- 
sociation. A truly democratic Council can 
be achieved if its members are chosen by 
and made responsible to regional, state, or 
local organizations or divisional groups, 
with ex officio members in the minority. 
Whether or not numerical representation 
is essential to a democratic organization is 
debatable. But if representation of sec- 
tional and regional interests were propor- 
tionate to the size of their membership, 
there might be greater activity on the part 
of these groups to encourage enlistment in 
the national organization. Varying grades 
and types of service, large and small li- 
braries, should be represented. The legis- 
lative group should not be an unwieldy 
body, however, but sufficiently small to en- 
courage freedom of discussion in Council 
deliberation. In a true democracy, the 
individual member has, in the election of 
representatives who are responsible to him, 
the means whereby his voice can be heard. 
Direct election of the majority of Council 
members is one way to accomplish a more 
democratic organization. 


Mr. Heyl’s Defense of the Present Organization 


Whenever an association has problems 
which are alleged to be caused by the 
scheme of organization, people are prone to 
desire a reorganization of the administra- 
tive groups. How often does it occur that 
possibly the older arrangement has not 
been fully and properly utilized? How 
many of the individual members of the 
A.L.A. have made the effort to bring be- 


fore the Council matters which should be 
studied? Yet, in the Constitution, sec- 
tion 23, paragraphs c and e give the mem- 
bers of the Association control over actions 
of the Council. 

We Americans believe that a democracy 


is the finest form of government. Never- 


theless, we admit that a properly elected 
group of representatives does not bring 
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about 100 per cent representation of the 
individual points of view of the constitu- 
ents. Also, the representatives in the 
minority are compelled to accept votes by 
the majority in order to attain results. 
The classic example of a governing body 
in which one vote sufficed to block action 
is that of the Polish parliament as it oper- 
ated in the seventeenth century. For obvi- 
ous reasons, the procedure was changed. 


WHEN A Bopy Is DEMmocraTIc 


You do not make a governing body 
democratic simply by requiring that some, 
or all, of the representatives are to be 
selected by certain groups of electors. It 
is democratic only when it is responsive to 
the wishes of the electors. The corollary 
to this is that the electors must make their 
wishes and desires known to their repre- 
sentatives. There are always enough elec- 
tors to secure results. 

It is also a fact that each representative 
is asked to vote on matters that do not at 
all fall within his own direct province. 
For instance, a representative of the chil- 
dren’s libraries group (one of the proposed 
members of the A.L.A. Council, according 
to the report of the Committee on Reor- 
ganization of the A.L.A. of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association), might 
have to vote on the desirability of protest- 
ing the appointment of some state librarian. 

It follows that experienced people are 
more likely to take a long view, and such 
a view is most essential in the governing of 
an organization as important and as large 
as the A.L.A. It also follows that the 
present composition of the Council insures 
a certain continuity in policies, one of the 
declared aims of the third Activities Com- 
mittee. This continuity would be partly 
met by Miss Ludington’s suggestion that 
regional representatives be chosen for 
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longer periods of service. Just the same, 
if there were 72 of them, as proposed and 
outlined by the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, they could outvote the other 
members of the Council, most of whom 
have had a fair amount of experience in 
library matters. 

Admittedly, the present composition 
gives the appearance of being a closed cir- 
cle, to some, perhaps, a vicious circle. But 
it is true that all the members of the Coun- 
cil, excepting the chairmen of standing 
committees, have been elected either to 
some office in the past or to serve as repre- 
sentatives in the present Council. There 
are at present 35 chairmen of standing 
committees, about 25 per cent of the pres- 
ent membership of the Council. All the 
members of the Council are members be- 
cause they were once considered worthy to 
be presidents of the A.L.A., or chairmen 
of standing committees, or they were 
elected to serve on the Council. It is also 
true that the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees have fellow committee members 
ranging in number from two to fourteen. 
These members are from all parts of the 
country and the chairmen are guided by 
their decisions. ‘This certainly sounds as 
if the Council is sufficiently democratic in 
make-up, and, what is more to the point, 
most of the present Council members are 
certain to have had broad experience in 
library matters. 

The growing size of the A.L.A. is not 
a sufficiently good reason for considering a 
change in the membership of the Council. 
If we establish regional organizations, it is 
all the more necessary to retain the present 
composition of the Council thereby insur- 
ing a central governing body which will 
represent the A.L.A. with a broad per- 
spective. If this scheme is to be revised, 
(Continued on page 218) 


Managing a State Library Conference 


By WILL H. COLLINS 


A former president of the Ohio Library Association draws on his own 
experience and that of other state presidents in noting factors mak- 
ing for a successful meeting. Mr. Collins is librarian at Akron. 


ONFERENCES are for the purpose of 
# inspiration, education, and the ex- 
ecution of group business, all for the 
improvement of library work in the area. 
With this thought in mind, many things 
can be made to contribute to a good con- 
ference. Mention will be made of such 
things as committee appointments, place 
of meeting, local committee duties, the 
date, program building, exhibits, 
publicity. 


and 


Some STATES NOMINATE OFFICERS 
A YEAR AHEAD 


Some states are nominating their officers 
in time for them to observe one confer- 
ence preceding their own. This plan 
makes possible the early appointment of 
committees. If through personal contacts 
at the conference, these committees can 
be filled and the chairmen given their 
work, much correspondence is saved. 

The selection of the meeting place for 
the conference will determine many things. 
Different parts of. the state should be 
visited frequently, but there is great 
value in returning to a central, large city, 
such as the capital. Local hotels and 
other convention accommodations should 
be carefully checked before decision is 
made. 


The local committee can relieve the of- 


ficers of much detail. Early agreement 
as to its duties should be reached. Con- 
tacts with hotel management, chamber of 
commerce, local institutions and trustees, 
provision of help with registration, music, 
badges, flowers, sight-seeing tours, and 
the welcoming by officials—these and the 
financial share they entail should be con- 
sidered. 

The date of the convention must be set 
to avoid such things as football games, 
teachers meetings, or other events for 
which the hotels are used. If the attend- 
ance of school librarians is to be expected, 
however, the date, should, if possible in- 
clude a Saturday. 

From the point of view of exhibitors and 
speakers from out of the state, there is 
yet to be worked out an ideal pattern of 
state conference dates. Exhibitors would 
like to make a circuit of certain states. 
On the other hand, speakers could be used 
at more than one convention and with 
better economy if their appointments were 
not so many days apart as to mean a trip 
back to New York or elsewhere after each 
appearance. 


TOPICS BEFORE PROFESSION SHOULD BE 
DIscUSSED 


Much of the business of the association 
can be considered in executive council and 
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submitted to the association with recom- 
mendations. This will facilitate the busi- 
ness periods of the general sessions. After 
that, the program should be rich in con- 
tent. There should be general appeal. 
There should be the unusual with special 
appeal. Books should have a large place. 
Topics before the profession as shown by 
the last A.L.A. conference should be 
brought in for state consideration and em- 
phasis. ‘The presentation of outstanding 
speakers, whose messages will be remem- 
bered, is the ambition of every program 
maker. 

The sectional meetings are necessitated 
by the wide divergence of problems and 
interests of librarianship. College, public, 
business, special, reference, and children’s 
librarians, catalogers, extension and _ hos- 
pital workers, and many others come to- 
gether annually and must be able to 
confer. The result in some states is be- 
coming hectic. To schedule these meet- 
ings so that every delegate finds something 
attractive, but few conflicts, takes a bit of 
juggling. The familiar complaint comes 
from the person who tries to attend three 
meetings and finds he has missed the most 
important paper in one or more. In sub- 
mitting the skeleton program to sectional 
chairmen, we suggest that breakfast and 
luncheon hours and joint meetings be 
stressed. 


PRESIDENT’s Appress May Be OmitTep 


Unity of program is attained by the 
use of a conference theme, but it must be 
of sufficient importance or breadth of 
interest to have the returning emphasis 
appear natural and not become overem- 
phasis. If at the opening session un- 
avoidable delays occur, the president’s 
address may well be omitted rather than 
give the convention a bad start. The 
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highlight of the conference may be a ban- 
quet session on the closing afternoon. A 
banquet deserves much planning and 
should never become perfunctory. 

Exhibits are next in importance to the 
program itself. With the growing popu- 
larity of book fairs, the display of books 
and equipment is becoming an art. Many 
librarians in the state will be encouraged 
to attend if they can handle and examine 
articles out of the supply catalogs and 
browse through the new books, especially 
the children’s books where illustration and 
make-up mean so much. 


May DETERMINE CHOICE OF HOTEL 


Plenty of satisfactory space, wide aisles, 
electric outlets, and usable walls must be 
insisted upon. The availability of these 
conveniences may determine the choice 
of a hotel. Early in the summer before 
the fall meeting, a letter to old and pro- 
spective exhibitors should announce the 
dates of the conference, the hotel, and 
prices of space. If possible, a blueprint of 
exhibit space should be enclosed. 

Uniform signs, tables, and carpenter 
service should be provided and a clear 
statement made as to the time the exhibit 
is to be in place and the time before which 
it may not be dismantled. Attention to 
such details will receive the gratitude of 
the exhibitors and insure a more inviting 
display. Hotels are prepared to meet such 
demands if you know what you want. 

The person handling the exhibit feature 
for the conference should retain this duty 
over several seasons since experience and 
personal acquaintance with 
mean much. 

Publicity called for includes sending 
information as early as possible to A.L.A. 
Headquarters for publication in the Bul- 
letin and to Library Journal for inclusion 


exhibitors 


DISCUSS STATE MEETINGS 


in the convention calendar. Other publi- 
cations, including Convention Dates will 
send inquiry. Photographs of officers and 
speakers will be needed. Excerpts from 
speeches submitted in advance should be 
furnished to reporters. The local news- 
papers of the state can be reached by state 
wire releases during convention days. 

A program which will not “jell” and 
seems to become more unstable as the con- 
vention date approaches, makes the print- 
ing of the final form uncertain. To 
anticipate the demand for information 
that is sure to arise, a bulletin containing 
a tentative form with dates, hours, and 
speakers stated as completely as possible 
will be mailed to all members if this is 
within the association’s financial resources. 
It will serve also to hasten the jellying 
process. 

Reference is made to what was said by 
Leo R. Etzkorn in the October 1 Bulletin 


about program announcement, exhibit 
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fees, 
fiers. 


panel 


discussion, and 


ampli- 

Last minute items for the busy execu- 
tive will be to pass to vice presidents and 
other willing workers certain duties: to see 
that guests are properly escorted and in- 
troduced ; to watch for moments of tension 
or awkward pauses, to be avoided or re- 
lieved; to insert into an already crowded 
program the recognition of distinguished 
people whom delegates will enjoy seeing 
and knowing. 

Finally and most important, it is the 
concern of the elected executive to create 
the spirit of the conference. The cheerful 
and businesslike running of the program, 
the elimination of nonessentials, and the 
brief but appropriate words of introduc- 
tion will give speakers the satisfactory 
background against which to project their 
messages, and will tend to leave delegates 
with the feeling of having attended a well- 
managed library conference. 


Discuss State Meetings 


OW DO YOU get attendance at the state 

meeting?’ was a question asked 
representatives of thirty state associations 
who took part in a meeting of state as- 
sociation presidents and bulletin editors 
held during the recent A.L.A. midwinter 
conference in Chicago. 


HEADLINE SPEAKERS COUNT 


Ruth Rutzen, president of the Michigan 
Library Association, stated they opened 
their last meeting with a banquet and car- 
ried on that program headline speakers. A 
few afternoon meetings preceded the 
banquet but the business meetings came 
the next day. Launching the conference 


with headline speakers, in her 
ion, was chiefly responsible for 
many librarians who were present. 

When asked how she accounted for the 
number of school librarians attending, 
Miss Rutzen said that for several years, in 
letters sent superintendents of schools, 
M.L.A. officers have stressed the fact that 
the association hopes school librarians may 
be given time to attend the meetings. The 
Detroit School Board has made it possible 
for their librarians to attend. Contacts 
have also been made through the superin- 
tendent of public instruction and all school 
superintendents have been invited to the 
meetings. 


opin- 


the 
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Recommendations were made that a 
speakers’ bureau be established at A.L.A. 
Headquarters for the convenience of state 
program committees. Such a bureau might 
list experts in fields which parallel or sup- 
plement library service as well as draw a 
large audience. The proposal was made 
that when state representatives send 
A.L.A. Headquarters 50 copies of their 
conference program to be used for the pro- 
gram clearing house, recommendations 
might be made regarding speakers who 
had proved successful. [These should 
be sent addressed to Cora M. Beatty, 
chief of the A.L.A. Membership Depart- 


ment. | 


CHARGE FOR EXHIBIT SPACE 


A standard fee of $2 per linear foot was 
considered by the group to be a reasonable 
rate to charge for exhibit space for a one- 
state meeting of not more than three days. 
In Ohio, the association offers exhibitors 
who become sustaining members ($2 dues) 
exhibit space for $10. 


REGISTRATION FEES 


Conference registration fees range from 
nothing to $1, the majority of the states 
making a charge of fifty cents. States not 
having a fee seem to charge a little higher 
membership dues. 


Hotret ARRANGEMENTS 


In a number of cities, the hotel which 
is headquarters for the conference pro- 
vides a complimentary room for the presi- 
dent of the state association and some ho- 
tels provide rooms for other officers. 


MEETING DartTEs 


Meeting dates already settled are as fol- 
lows: 


April 13 to 15. Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation at Memphis 
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April 21. New Jersey Library Association 
at Atlantic City 

April 26 to 29. Texas Library Association 
at San Antonio 

April 27 to 29. Louisiana State Library 
Association at Natchitoches 

October 7. Utah Library Association at 
Salt Lake City 

October 15 to 17. Iowa Library Associa- 
tion at Des Moines 

October 18 to 21. Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan Library Associations at Mil- 
waukee 

October 19 to 21. Ohio Library Associa- 
tion at Columbus 

October 19 to 21. Nebraska Library Asso- 
ciation at Hastings 

October 25 to 28. New Mexico Library 
Association at Albuquerque 

October 26 to 28. Missouri Library Asso- 
ciation at Excelsior Springs 

October 26 to 28. Illinois Library Associ- 
ation at Peoria 


Dates for meetings not included in this 
schedule will be sent to A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters, the professional journals, and mem- 
bers of the group if they are reported to 
the chairman. 

In concluding the meeting, the group 
voted not to meet at San Francisco but 
to meet annually in connection with the 
American Library Association conference 
at midwinter. 

HELENE H. Rocers, Chairman 





Publicity chairmen of state associations 
may obtain free on request a tested out- 
line for handling publicity for a state 
library meeting by writing A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. Ask for Leads No. 2 entitled 
“State-wide Publicity” which 
suggestions on conference publicity as 
an appendix. Address the Publicity Di- 
vision, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


includes 


Encouraging Citizen Interest in 
Library Affairs 


By VIRGINIA COPPES BLOOMFIELD 


Mrs. Bloomfield, a member of the A.L.A. staff committee concerned with 
trustee and citizen activities, briefly describes ways in which the 
A.L.A. furthers citizen participation in library affairs. 


IBRARY service, its extension, and pro- 
L motion depend to a great extent upon 
the interest and support of laymen. Aware 
of this fact, the American Library As- 
sociation has aided in establishing citizen 
groups, which include the A.L.A. Trustees 
Section, state citizens and state trustees 
organizations, and “Friends of the Li- 
brary” groups. 


Why A TrRustTEEs SECTION? 


The Trustees Section was established so 
that an organized effort might be made 
“to promote and foster the development of 
libraries and library service and to provide 
for the exchange of ideas and experience 
among library board members through con- 
ferences and library publications, and by 
the formation of local and state associa- 
tions of trustees, and by such other means 
as may from time to time be determined.” 
Any person who is a member of the gov- 
erning board of a library or state library 
agency, and who is also a member of the 
A.L.A., is automatically a member of the 
Trustees Section. There are no section 
dues. 

When the section was organized in 
1890, the members voted to elect a chair- 
man and secretary annually. This plan 


lacked continuity, however, and at the 
Denver conference of the A.L.A. in June, 
1935, the section was reorganized and in- 
stead of two officers, an Executive Com- 
mittee of twelve members was elected. 
That same year during the midwinter con- 
ference, the Executive Committee drafted 
by-laws, which went into effect in 1936, 
providing for a chairman, two vice chair- 
men, a secretary, and eight other mem- 
bers of the committee with overlapping 
terms. 


SoME SECTION OBJECTIVES 


The reorganization of the section in 
1935 marks the first step toward creating 
a renewed interest in both local and na- 
tional trustee activities, from which some 
specific objectives have evolved. At the 
Richmond conference in 1936 these objec- 
tives were stated as: 


1. Cooperation of librarians in obtaining 
the interest of their trustees in the Trustees 
Section of the A.L.A. 

2. Development of state and local associa- 
tions of trustees, to enable trustees to deal 
effectively with library problems. 

3. Publication and distribution of articles 
and other material dealing with obligations, 
duties, and responsibilities of library trus- 
tees. 
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14 STATES HAVE TRUSTEE Groups 


Six state and regional trustee groups 
existed before 1936, including California, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
and the Pacific Northwest. Since 1936, 
Kansas, New Jersey, South Dakota, 
Texas, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Oklahoma have raised the number of 
state trustee groups to 14, and the A.L.A. 
Trustees Section continues to encourage 
such organizations where none exists. 

Several groups have been active in sup- 
porting state aid campaigns for libraries 
and in working for certification of librari- 
ans, as has the A.L.A. Trustees Section as 
a group. ‘Trustees also serve as officers of 
their state library associations. A trustee 
was recently president of the Ontario Li- 
brary Association, for example, and a trus- 
tee is now vice president of the Texas 
Library Association. 


STATE CITIZENS GROUPS 


Thirteen states have citizens library 
groups, composed of many state leaders, 
not necessarily those on library boards: 
California, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Vermont, North Car- 
olina, in 1927, being the first to organize. 
West Virginia is in the process of being 
organized. Many of these groups also 
have brought their influence to bear on 
state planning programs and some have 
worked for state aid to libraries. The 
A.L.A. Public Library Division in its 
mimeographed publication, State Citizens 
Library Committees and Conferences, 
summarizes the experience of these citizen 
groups and the results of their unified ac- 
tion. 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY GROUPS 


More than 100 Friends of the Library 
groups have been organized in 38 states 
and 2 provinces to promote the interests 
of some individual library in a college, 
university, school, or community. 

Some of the objectives of the library 
friends are: 


To cooperate with the various boards of 
library trustees by bringing the people of the 
city and county more closely in touch with 
their libraries 

To keep the public informed as to the re- 
scurces, services, and possibilities of libraries 
and to help enrich them 

To focus public attention on their needs 

To strengthen their book holdings by 
stimulating gifts of books, special collections, 
endowments, and bequests 

To provide a group means of communica- 
tion between the community and its libraries 


through which constructive suggestions may 
be directed 


To help study regulations affecting li- 
braries and their services to citizens 


County-wide groups are reported in 
several states, the largest one perhaps be- 
ing the Friends of the Library of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, formed about the 
Cleveland Public Library. Other big city 
libraries have started groups centered 
about the community branches or about 
special collections with a view to uniting 
them later in a large city-wide organiza- 
tion. Such a group in Buffalo numbers 
more than 600 members. 

The Friends of the Library movement 
has become international in character with 
groups known to exist in Canada, Mexico, 
England, France, and South Australia in 
addition to such remote American ones as 
function in Honolulu and Alaska. 

The A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Com- 
mittee (formerly Special Membership) has 
approximately 60 members representing al- 
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most every state and several Canadian 
provinces. One of its objectives is the pro- 
motion of these citizen groups. 

Although much has been accomplished 
in the past ten years toward arousing citi- 
zen interest in libraries through the or- 
ganizing of these various groups, much 
more can and must be done. 

To correlate and make more effective 
the activities of the A.L.A. staff in rela- 
tion to trustees and citizens, Secretary 
Milam in 1932 appointed a staff commit- 
tee on trustees and citizens, members be- 
ing selected from the departments most 
directly concerned with trustee and citizen 
participation in library activities and the 
promotion of library service. Members of 
the committee include: Julia Wright Mer- 
rill, chief of the Department of Informa- 
tion and Advisory Services, chairman; 
Grace Estes, assistant, Public Library Di- 
vision; Cora M. Beatty, chief, and the 
writer, assistant, Membership Depart- 
ment; Esther Dixon, Special Membership 
and Endowment; and Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell, editor of the Bulletin. Miss 
Estes serves as chief liaison officer between 
this committee and the Trustees Section 
officers and Mrs. Dixon as secretary of 
the Friends of Libraries Committee. 


Work OF THE A.L.A. STAFF 
What do A.L.A. staff members do to 


increase and strengthen trustee action on 
behalf of libraries? They keep an up-to- 
date list of all trustees who belong to the 
A.L.A.; maintain a list of over 6000 names 
of library board members representing 800 
public library boards; and circularize hun- 
dreds of trustees in the annual conference 
area. They work with the Friends of Li- 
braries Committee in stimulating the or- 
ganization of groups sympathetic to a local 
library; give information and advisory 


service to trustees on problems of public 
library administration; cooperate in ar- 
ranging for surveys of libraries when li- 
brary boards request them; assist library 
boards to employ qualified librarians 
through the Personnel Division which 
maintains a placement service; hold per- 
sonal conferences with trustees and citi- 
zens at conferences, on field trips, and at 
headquarters; give information and ad- 
visory service to state citizens library con- 
ferences; carry on correspondence for the 
Trustees Section; offer suggestions about 
securing gifts and bequests for local li- 
braries. ‘They also publish Bulletin arti- 
cles, books, and pamphlets which will aid 
trustees and citizens to develop library 
service in their communities or help to 
inaugurate it where none exists. 

The Trustees Section sponsored a hand- 
book for trustees and librarians. Written 
by Anna G. Hall, the A.L.A. published it 
in 1937 under the title The Library Trus- 
tee. It is a manual in question and an- 
swer form presenting the principles and 
practice of library boards. The price is 
$2.35 with a discount of 10 per cent for 5 
copies or more. 

Also available from the A.L.A. are: 
Suggestions for Organizing State Groups 
of Library Trustees, compiled by a special 
committee of the Trustees Section; State 
Citizens Library Committees and Confer- 
ences; The Library Trustee and the 
A.L.A.,a booklet which tells librarians and 
trustees how they may benefit from and 
participate in the work of the A.L.A.; 
pamphlets and leaflets such as the Equal 
Chance and Libraries Need State Aid. 


PRoMOTING GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


To promote gifts and bequests to li- 
braries, the A.L.A. has published the leaf- 
let, Remember the Library, and Friends of 
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the Library Groups, a handbook issued in 
a public library edition and in a univer- 
sity and college library edition. A lim- 
ited number of these handbooks are 
available to libraries with plans for form- 
ing Friends of the Library groups. 

The Trustees Section has its own meet- 
ings at A.L.A. conferences. The A.L.A. 


promotes trustee attendance through cir- 
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cularization prior to conference and at the 
conference distributes special programs 
listing section and general meetings and 
social affairs of interest to trustees. 
Fifty-nine trustees were officially regis- 
tered at the Kansas City conference in 
June, 1938, representing 14 states, the 
District of Columbia, and one Canadian 
(Continued on page 218) 


Plan Clinic on Staff Relations with 
the Public 


F YOU are going to the San Francisco 
I conference June 18 to 24, a series of 
discussions you may want to plan now to 
attend will be on “Staff Relations with the 
Public.” 

Whether you are in a public, a college, 
or even a school library, you are invited to 
take part but we advise early registration 
as attendance will be limited to encourage 
free discussion. 

The clinic will be headed by John 
Adams Lowe, director, Rochester (N.Y.) 
Public Library. Ruth E. Hammond, 
chairman of the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee, and Nell Unger, chairman of the 
Lending Section, are in charge of clinic 
arrangements. 

“The Great Library Misery,” or intro- 
ductory relations with one’s patrons, will 
be the subject of the first session Tuesday, 
June 20. The now famous film by the 
above title will not be shown but clinic 
participants will have a chance to find out 
how two organizations in San Francisco, 
recognized for their excellent relations 
with their patrons, avoid having new cus- 
tomers join the “Grouch Club.” 

Readers advisers and young people’s li- 


brarians should be especially interested in 
the second program, June 21, when a 
psychologist is scheduled to discuss im- 
portant aspects of “The Art of Interview- 
ing.” 

On Thursday, June 22, Constance 
Ewing of the Portland (Ore.) staff and a 
distinguished cast of characters will dem- 
onstrate “What to Do” when problems 
arise at the loan desk. Russell C. Mark- 
ley, of Robinson’s famous department store 
in Los Angeles, will suggest how they 
would handle similar problems. 

Althea Warren, Los Angeles librarian, 
on Friday, June 23, will discuss “One Rea- 
son Why” every staff member has a stake 
in good relations with the public. 

On Saturday, June 24, a nationally 
known expert in book selection will discuss 
the “Amenities of Book Selecting.” 

All clinic sessions will begin promptly 
at 8:30 A.M. and end at 9:45 to avoid 
conflict with other programs. A fee of $2 
will be charged for the first four meetings, 
the last being open to the public. 

Send reservations now, without the fee, 
to Ruth E. Hammond, City Library, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Some Useful Techniques in the 
Reserve Book Room 


By ROBERT F. BEACH 


Mr. Beach bases the following article, sponsored by the College Library 
Advisory Board, on his experience as supervisor of reserves in the 
Berea College Library. 


NE useful task performed for dele- 
O gates at a recent midwinter confer- 
ence was the crystallization by Dr. 
Theodore W. Koch of the reserve book 
situation in American college and univer- 
sity libraries. The speaker’s remarks, 
based upon a survey of twenty university 
library situations, indicated a striking coin- 
cidence of problems, revealed how some 
of them are being handled, and suggested 
ways in which faculty-reserve relations 
might be improved. 

Logically, Dr. Koch’s broad survey 
might with value have been followed by 
a seminar on specific techniques of reserve 
library administration and _ procedure. 
Discussions of details are exacting, how- 
ever, with the result that few items of 
this nature could be presented with any 
thoroughness at a conference. 

The following observations reveal sev- 
eral specific procedures which have been 
found helpful in Berea College Library. 
They were evolved to promote coopera- 
tion between faculty members and the 
reserve supervisor ; at the same time, they 
are the product of this cooperation. They 
presuppose that the reserve supervisor is 
qualified to assume an active, rather than 
a passive, part in the promotion of all 


required and suggested reading of reserve 
books. They deny that the proper li- 
brarian is a “valiant of meekness,” follow- 
ing whither he is led. Finally, they assert 
that the reserve collection must be con- 
ceived and operated as a “process,” not 
as a storehouse. 

The framework at Berea consists of a 
separate reserve book room with all mate- 
rial on open shelves. During one school 
year, approximately 6000 volumes are 
placed on reserve for 50 instructors in 
150 courses. All material is kept in one 
progression by classification number. 


SEND PerRsoNAL LETTER EACH FALL 


In the fall, a personal letter is sent to 
each faculty member likely to wish to 
place material on reserve. It might be 
sent to all faculty members if that were 
thought desirable. The letter is sent ten 
days before classes start and covers the 
following points: 


Types of material which may be placed on 
reserve and those which may not 

Requests for consideration in the matter 
of getting lists in promptly, several days be- 
fore the books will be needed 

Materials at hand to aid the instructor in 
the preparation of his list (a file of lists 
from the previous year is kept and records 
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are available which show the exact use of 
each book previously placed on reserve) 

Hours during which books are allowed to 
circulate and penalties applicable in case the 
privilege is abused (this last point being in- 
cluded for announcement by the instructor 
to his class) 


This letter makes no insistent claim for 
a certain rigid form in the reserve “want” 
lists presented by instructors, nor does it 
include a printed or mimeographed form 
to be used. ‘These practices, insisted upon 
in some institutions, have not been found 
necessary at Berea. The letter, however, 
does serve as a reminder, for which some 
of the faculty are grateful. 


Fut Report SENT TO INSTRUCTOR 


As soon as an instructor’s books are 
placed on reserve, a typed list is sent him. 
This is a duplicate of the list referred to 
daily by his students in the reserve room. 
It makes clear exactly what is on reserve 
and prevents misunderstanding in the as- 
signment of readings. Usually, it is the 
only usable record by which an instructor 
can tell, in his own study and classroom, 
exactly what he has on reserve. A report, 
accounting for all material which, though 
requested, has not reached the reserve 
shelves, accompanies the reserve list. A 
simple, printed form works well here. 
Below the heading and date, it reads: 
“The books noted, which you requested 
for reserve, have not been placed on the 
shelves for the reasons indicated.” Five 
categories follow, with space for the in- 
sertion of call numbers, authors, and titles. 

The thorough work necessary for this 
complete report pays dividends in mutual 
understanding between faculty and _ re- 
serve staff. It precludes the assumption, 
by the instructor, that everything he re- 
quests will automatically appear on the 
reserve shelves. 


Two HELPFUL PROCEDURES 


In some institutions, open shelves work 
hardship in the matter of stolen books. 
Faculty cooperation is instrumental at 
Berea in keeping the missing total down 
to about .005 per cent of the total number 
of volumes placed on reserve. Two pro- 
cedures are worth noting in this connec- 
tion: 


1. Shelves are read every day, and a note 
made of volumes which cannot be located. 
If a book is missing for two consecutive days, 
a form card is sent to the instructor who 
has the book on reserve. It reads: “The 
following book has been missing from your 
Biology 121 Reserve — since — . Mem- 
bers of your class may know where it is. Any 
effort on your part to secure their coopera- 
tion in locating the book will be appreciated.” 

In the majority of cases, the book appears 
shortly in one part of the library or another. 
The instructor involved profits by knowing 
that the book is temporarily not available 
and he will therefore not assign readings 
in it at the time. Moreover, he is in an 
excellent position to build up a tradition 
of courtesy, honesty, and cooperation in the 
use of the library by students, pointing out 
that assignments in such and such a book 
cannot proceed so long as one person has 
removed the book for his own use. 

2. Each reader coming into the reserve 
room is asked to insert a colored “permit” 
slip in each book which he brings into the 
room from outside. Upon leaving, he deposits 
these slips at the reserve desk which is 
close to the exit. While not thief-proof, 
the process serves to remind readers to check 
up on what they are carrying in and out. 
As the student body becomes accustomed to 
it, this step becomes automatic, requiring 
little supervision. 


Recorp oF UsE 


Even with open shelves, it is not diffi- 
cult to keep an accurate record of the 
amount of use of each book on reserve. 
Our readers are asked to refrain from 
shelving books. The student assistant do- 
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TECHNIQUES IN THE 


ing the shelving opens each book to the 
rear pocket and with a colored pencil 
makes a tally on the book card. The 
whole operation takes perhaps three sec- 
onds and constitutes, at the end of the 
session, a complete record of the use of 
that book in the room. Moreover, the 
number of overnight circulations the book 
has had may be quickly found at any time 
by counting the number of signatures on 


the book card. 


REVEALS IDLE Books 


With complete information available as 
to the actual amount of use of each re- 
serve book, both in the room and in 
overnight circulation, the next step is to 
put this information into some form us- 
able by the instructors concerned. At 
Berea, we type an individual report for 
each instructor on a special form. In 
addition to the call number, author, and 
title, figures are given indicating the exact 
use of each volume, both in the room and 
in overnight circulation. Thus a quick 
glance down the list will show which 
books have justified their presence on re- 
serve shelves, judged by the criterion of 
actual use. It will reveal the black sheep 
whose idle presence one had suspected but 
whose use one could only guess. Such a 
summary also presents concrete evidence 
of the part played by reserve books in an 
instructor’s teaching. It will help him to 
know which books to stress, which to elim- 
inate. It can help him decisively in re- 
ordering his course another year. 

Such reports should not be sent to 
faculty members without explanation. At 
Berea, they have been accompanied by an 
individual letter explaining how the in- 
formation was compiled, describing the 
categories of the list, and pointing (with 
mental red pencil) to the presence of the 
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many (or few, as the case may be) vol- 
umes placed on reserve which had little 
or no use and which another year might 
better be on open shelves where they could 
boast a modest circulation of their 
own. 

We have had good fortune in the re- 
ception of these reports by faculty mem- 
bers. None has regarded the process as 
an alien check on his affairs. Rather, they 
have come: individually to express appre- 
ciation for an accurate record of the par- 
tial function of certain books in their 
teaching. The plan has resulted, further- 
more, in eliminating many books from 
reserve shelves which have no place there 
and would never be used except by strong- 
est invitation. 

The foregoing techniques are reported 
with full awareness that they are the 
product of a situation on a single campus. 
Their justification at Berea lies in their 
usefulness in helping to further mutual 
understanding and agreement between 
faculty and library staff as to the proper 
use of the reserve collection. 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston in his discus- 
sion, “The Place of the Library in the 
Modern College,” sees no justifiable niche 
for the reserve book room in the liberal 
arts college of the future—which poses 
the question, if one chances to agree: 
“How will it be eliminated?” or, “Upon 
what basis will it survive?” The answers 
to both questions lie within the field of 
faculty-reserve cooperation. Growth, or 
elimination, of the reserve book collection 
must proceed from a mutual study of the 
amount and kinds of use of reserve books. 
Within these factors—rather than in any 
librarian’s or administrator’s head—lies 
the answer to its future. 


1In Wilson, Louis R., ed. Library Trends. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937, 
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Princeton Conference on Adult 
Education 


LVIN JOHNSON and his little book of 
A prods for librarians were given spe- 
cial attention at Princeton last week by a 
group of library-minded people, called to- 
gether by the sponsors of Dr. Johnson’s 
book, the American Association for Adult 
Education. The conference was made 
possible through the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The group met for three sessions to con- 
sider informally with Dr. Johnson the 
place of the library in adult education as 
he has pictured it. Discussing the ques- 
tion were librarians from California to 
Maine and from Rochester to Louisville, 
administrators and workers, head librari- 
ans and assistants, theorists and practical 
executives, and, to add to the variety of 
viewpoint, Lyman Bryson from Columbia, 
four library school representatives, Ralph 
Dunbar of the Office of Education, and 
representatives of three national associa- 
tions. 

Frederick P. Keppel was the admirable 
presiding officer of the first session, which 
was largely devoted to a consideration of 
the place of the library in the community. 
Should it be considered primarily an edu- 
cational institution, an agency for the 
selection and distribution of print, a 
medium for recreation, or a research in- 
stitution? The consensus was that it 
should be all of these, but that its greatest 
importance was as an agency of education. 

Granted this, the discussion then moved 
forward to consider to what degree the li- 
brary should be a distributive agency, an 


agency to mold and reflect public taste and 
opinion as well as an auxiliary agency, or 
a complex educational institution. 

There was considerable objection to 
the connotation of inflexibility in the word 
“mold,” but when it was interpreted as 
stimulating public interest in social and 
economic questions of importance, it was 
generally agreed that the library’s func- 
tions were to mold and reflect public taste 
as well as to serve as an auxiliary for 
other educational agencies. 

The evening discussion, skilfully han- 
dled by Carl H. Milam, went on from 
this point and took up more in detail some 
of the duties this leadership would entail 
and the type of organization best adapted 
to their performance. The most heated 
arguments occurred at the last session on 
recruiting and training for library service, 
headed by Lyman Bryson. The main 
question discussed was the relative value 
of picking subject specialists without li- 
brary training versus providing oppor- 
tunity for in-service training for members 
of the library staff with resulting implica- 
tions for library school curricula. 

Perhaps the most significant comment 
made was by the man whose book prompted 
the discussion. ‘“You’re the most naive 
group I ever sat with,” said Dr. Johnson. 
“You seem not to have the slightest notion 
that you’re ever going to have any more 
money than you now have!” 

Atice M. FarQquHAR 
Readers Adviser 
Chicago Public Library 
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San Francisco Invites You! 


ouR headquarters in downtown San 
Francisco during the American Li- 
brary Association meeting this year will 
place you in the very center of things—the 
exposition, on one hand, and the myriad 
attractions of San Francisco, on the other. 

And attractions are numerous in the 
city by the Golden Gate. For instance, 
just a few minutes’ time from your hotel 
is world famous Chinatown, the like of 
which cannot be seen outside of the Orient. 
Grant Avenue is the main thoroughfare, 
and it is lined with dozens of interesting 
buildings—stores, bazaars, restaurants, 
temples, markets. The street is like one 
in Shanghai, or Canton, with native archi- 
tecture predominating. There are curly- 
eaved roofs, tiny balconies jutting out over 
the sidewalks, and pagoda-like temples. 
The stores, filled with a wondrous array 
of silks, gold objects, ivory, and porce- 
lain, will fascinate you, and you may ex- 
plore them to your heart’s content, and 
never be urged to buy. 

Just beyond Chinatown is the Latin 
Section, with Fishermen’s Wharf the out- 
standing individual attraction. In a spa- 
cious lagoon at the waterfront several 
hundred fishing boats of the Italian fleet 
anchor. It is like a scene on the Mediter- 
ranean as the gaily colored little ships 
Wait to put out to sea in quest of San 
Francisco’s supply of fresh sea food. 

The government Presidio is one of San 
Francisco’s most historic attractions. 
Comprising some 1600 acres, there are 
barracks, big guns, parade grounds, hos- 
pitals, an aviation field, and miles of 
smooth motor roads winding through the 
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CHINATOWN 


forest-like reservation, which, incidentally, 
is the largest military post within an 
American city. 

Equally historic is old Mission Dolores. 
Established in 1776, the mission was the 
sixth of the California chain. The old 
adobe building is in a good state of preser- 
vation. Alongside the venerable structure 
is the oldest cemetery in San Francisco. 

Golden Gate Park, a thousand acres 
in extent, is the largest man-made park 
in the world. It contains museums, a 
Japanese tea garden, lakes, waterfalls, 
playfields, and miles of bridle paths, foot 
trails, and motor roads. This park was 
created from the bare sand dunes border- 
ing the Pacific Ocean. 

Built on fourteen hills, San Francisco 
scenic vistas are innumerable. One, from 
Twin Peaks, nearly a thousand feet high, 
is remarkable. From that vantage point 
you may see downtown San Francisco, the 
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Bay and its islands, including Treasure 
Island, and much of the East Bay com- 
munities. Another scenic point is Coit 
Memorial Tower, on Telegraph Hill. 

Among San Francisco’s never-ending 
delights are two which all visitors enjoy 
—the quaint little cable cars which climb 
the steep downtown hills; and the colorful 
flower stands, which are fresh and invit- 
ing with their array of cut flowers. 


Eating in San Francisco is an adven- 
ture which all strangers enjoy. There 
are restaurants and cafes of practically 
evéry nation, each featuring tastily pre- 
pared viands of other countries. 

So—before or after you visit the ex- 
position, take plenty of time to see and 
enjoy San Francisco! 

HERBERT O. WARREN 
Californians Incorporated 


The Golden Gate Exposition 


OST OF THE recent world’s fairs 
(like most of those planned for the 
future) have been industrial fairs; stream- 
lined to the teeth, geometric, functional, 
and fairly wallowing in the materialism 
of the Machine Age. 

The Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition—which delegates attending the 
Sixty-first Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association, to be held 
in San Francisco, June 18 to 24, will have 
a chance to visit—will have none of this. 

From the beginning, the planners of 
the Pacific exposition have felt that peo- 
ple have had enough and more than 
enough of the Machine Age; that what 
they wanted was the breath of romance 
and the perfume of far and exotic places; 
that what they would like to do about the 
Machine Age, if anything, was to forget 
it for a while. 

So here on Treasure Island has risen a 
glittering citadel that speaks in its very 
heart and soul of the romance and ad- 
venture and the high emprise that man- 
kind has ever desired. Here is a fair whose 
towering main gates strike like a legato 
chord the theme of the whole San Fran- 


cisco exposition. One hundred and twenty 
feet high, they are an exquisite and dra- 
matic blend of Burmese, Mayan, and 
Cambodian architectural ideas. Their 
bases are tremendous setback pyramids, 
surmounted by symbolic elephants with 
howdahs, which, as their designer explains, 
signify the oriental feeling for carnival 
and pageantry. 

In front of the towers lies what has 
been called a “Persian Prayer Rug’”— 
twenty-five acres of multicolored mesem- 
bryanthum, close-matted to the ground, a 
magical carpet laid down to invite the 
visitor to the fair. Beyond the gates, 
inside the Court of Honor, rises a slender 
spire 400 feet high, topped, most appro- 
priately, with a golden Phoenix, symbolic 
of San Francisco’s own heroic ascent from 
its ashes of 1906. ‘Throughout the whole 
exposition, this chord of Pacific romance 
is repeatedly struck, as a master musician 
goes back to his leit-motif again and again, 
varying its form and its strength but never 
its basic meaning. The Court of the 
Seven Seas presents a pageantry of rhythm 
by repeating, at intervals, tremendous ship 
figureheads, eighty feet above the ground, 
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which because of their power and gran- 
deur, give an exciting effect of movement 
and suggest spray split by a thousand 
bowsprits. 

In another court, the Court of Flowers, 
a different part of the Pacific is drawn 
upon for design. Here are colonnades and 
arches that speak of the enchanted cities 
of South America. From the roofs, red 
roses come tumbling down over the walls. 
Long corridors give a feeling of coolness, 
detachment, and peace. 

An impressive list of exhibitors will be 
behind the Portals of the Pacific including 
nearly three hundred national or inter- 
national leaders in foods, electricity, motor 
cars, air transport, rails, and other indus- 
tries that count in daily life. 

Governments all over the world will 
also exhibit, including France, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, Peru, China, Norway, Italy, the 
German State Railways (an unofficial 
German exhibit), Sweden, Denmark, 
Hungary, Hawaii, Czechoslovakia, and 
many others—more than 35, all told. 

Perhaps one of the most significant dis- 
plays is in the Pacific basin area. This is a 
chain of colorful lagoons with the nations 
of the Pacific housed in buildings of 
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typical architecture, clustered around. 
The area represents the first attempt 
ever made to collect the art treasures and 
customs of the people living around the 
Pacific, and “Pacific House,” central 
structure of the group, can almost be 
called the “theme building” of the fair. 

A somewhat similar exhibit in a dif- 
ferent key is the Indian presentation which 
will be a dramatic and integral part of 
the American government’s participation. 

Cavalcade of the Golden West is an- 
other distinctive feature, a fast-moving, 
historical pageant, presented on a 300-foot 
stage. 

By far the most outstanding of any 
single exhibit, however, is that of Pan 
American Airways. The China Clippers 
will not only be exhibited but will actually 
operate from Treasure Island in full view 
of the spectators. The Port of the Trade 
Winds, a sheltered cove formed by the 
creation of the fair site, will serve as a 
seaplane basin and visitors will be able to 
watch landings, takeoffs, and maintenance. 
Pan American will use Treasure Island 
as its permanent base after the exposition 
closes next December. 

PaAuL CONANT 
Golden Gate Exposition Staff 
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In San Francisco’s Vicinity 


VERITABLE vacationland center is San 
Francisco. In three directions— 
north, east, and south—are attractions 
galore. And every one of them is easily 
and quickly reached over smooth high- 
ways, or by bus, train, or airplane. 

For instance, a drive of less than an 
hour brings you to the East Bay and its 
varied attractions—Oakland, Alameda, 
and Berkeley. Scores of scenic drives in 
the foothills await in the Oakland sector, 
while in Berkeley is the famous Univer- 
sity of California and its picturesque cam- 
pus. 

In another direction—north—you come 
to suburban towns in Marin County, 
across the Golden Gate Bridge. Mt. 
Tamalpais, the guardian of the Golden 
Gate, and Muir Woods are reached in 
less than an hour from San Francisco. 
In Muir Woods, you come upon a great 
forest of giant redwoods, the like of which 
are seen all along the coastal region ex- 
tending from San Francisco to the Ore- 
gon border. 

In this direction (north), you may visit 
the Russian River section of Sonoma 
County, where thousands of San Fran- 
ciscans vacation. The Valley of the 
Moon, made famous by Jack London, is 
in Sonoma County, too, as well as the 
Petrified Forest and the geysers. 

Farther on are the gigantic groves of 
redwood trees. In one section of Hum- 
boldt County, you drive through an al- 
most unbroken forest of the monarchs for 
nearly a hundred miles. 

Eastward from San Francisco, lies Cali- 
fornia’s Mother Lode country of the 


"Forty Niners. In this land of gold, are 
deserted mining towns and live ones. In 
many places you will see mile-deep lode 
mines which are operated twenty-four 
hours a day. You will see huge dredgers 
working in rivers and prospectors trying 
their luck in the stream beds—panning for 
gold just like those hardy adventurers of 
long ago did. 

This country is redolent with the his- 
tory of early California. Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, Murietta, and scores of other 
characters—famous and infamous—left 
their marks. 

Near the southern end of the Mother 
Lode country is California’s most famous 
national park—Yosemite. Carved by 
glaciers ages ago, the valley is a region 
of high cliffs and tumbling waterfalls. 
Open the year around, Yosemite Valley is 
popular with Californians and with visi- 
tors from all over the world. 

Not far from the government domain 
are two other national parks—General 
Grant and Sequoia. Each contains great 
acreages of big trees of the Sequoia Gigan- 
tea type. 

If you choose to head south from San 
Francisco, you soon come to the fertile 
Santa Clara Valley, one of the world’s 
most productive fruit bowls. Beyond, lo- 
cated on the curving shore of Monterey 
Bay, is the Monterey Peninsula, where 
much of the early history of California 
took place. Monterey, Pacific Grove, 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, and other communi- 
ties are there. The spacious Hotel Del 
Monte is America’s largest hotel resort— 
twenty thousand acres. Carmel Mis- 
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sion, favorite of Father Serra, is in Car- 
mel. 

In attending the American Library As- 
sociation meeting in San Francisco, plan 


to see as much of California as possible. 
Go one route; return via another. All 


California is waiting to be explored by 
you! 


For a Post-Conference Vacation 


DorotHy FErcuson, chairman of 

the Local Publicity Committee for 
the San Francisco conference, generously 
supplies us with the following list of west- 
ern trips which the committee thinks 
conference visitors may enjoy. Miss Fer- 
‘guson writes that the Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service, of San Francisco, offers 
to send information about dude ranches 
near the city if request is made to their 
headquarters at the Hotel St. Francis. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


One-Half-Day Trips out of San Francisco 

1. Muir Woods and Marin County. Go- 
ing via the Golden Gate Bridge. Muir 
Woods is a national monument. The trees 
are giant redwoods. Leave San Francisco 
1:45 P.M.; returning about 5:30 P.M. Cost, 
$3. 

2. Stanford University and Palo Alto. 
Leave San Francisco 1:30 P.M.; returning 
5:30 P.M. Cost, $3. 

3. Oakland, Berkeley, and the University 
of California. Leave San Francisco 1:45 
P.M. via the San Francisco Bay Bridge; 
returning 5:00 P.M. Cost, $2.50. 


One-Day Motor Trips out of San Francisco 

1. Oakland, Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Muir Woods (redwoods). Going 
via the San Francisco Bay Bridge returning 
via the Golden Gate Bridge. Leave San 
Francisco 9:45 A.M.; returning 5:00 P.M. 
Cost, $5.50. 

2. Mt. Tamalpais, Muir Woods, and 
Marin County. Via Golden Gate Bridge. 


Leave San Francisco 9:45 A.M.; returning 
5:00 P.M. Cost, $5.50. 

3. Giant redwood trees, La Honda, 
Stanford University, and Palo Alto. Leave 
San Francisco 9:30 A.M.; returning 5:30 P.M. 


Cost, $5. 


Two-Day Trips out of San Francisco 
through Lovely Suburbs 

The following trips can be made inde- 
pendently via train or bus; also on an all- 
expense trip. 

Monterey Peninsula. Del Monte, Car- 
mel, and Monterey. 125 miles south of 
San Francisco. Staying overnight at Hotel 
Del Monte or more moderate priced hotels 
at Monterey or Carmel. 

Yosemite Valley. 210 miles southeast of 
San Francisco. Can be made in a two- 
day or longer trip, returning to San Fran- 
cisco, or can be made enroute to Los An- 
geles. Practically any type of accommo- 
dations can be had at Yosemite Valley. 
There are sightseeing trips on the floor of 
the valley to Glacier Point and Mariposa 
Big Trees. 

Sequoia National Park and General Grant 
National Park. About 275 miles southeast 
of San Francisco in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Second oldest national park 
containing the largest and oldest redwood 
trees in the world. Can be visited enroute 
to Los Angeles staying overnight at Sequoia 
Park. 

Lake Tahoe. 215 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Practically any type accommodations can be 
had and most of the resorts are open from 
May to September. 

Redwood Highway. The Redwood High- 
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way passes through 75 miles of redwood 
forests beginning about 250 miles north of 
San Francisco. This trip can be made en- 
route to Portland and Seattle or a trip can 
be made by train or bus leaving San Fran- 
cisco at 7:40 A.M., arriving at Eureka (282 
miles) about 6:00 P.M., and returning to 
San Francisco the following day. 


Three-Day De Luxe Trip of the California 
Parlor Car Tours 


San Francisco to Los Angeles or reverse 
direction via coast route—525 miles. This 
is an all-expense trip visiting Santa Cruz, 
Big Trees, Monterey Peninsula, Santa Bar- 
bara, and several of the early California 
missions. First night staying at Hotel Del 
Monte and the second night at the Santa 
Barbara Biltmore. Arrive in Los Angeles 
about 5:00 P.M. the third night. Cost, $47.50. 


Four-Day De Luxe Trip of the California 
Parlor Car Tours 
San Francisco to Los Angeles or reverse 
direction. Same as above but also including 
Yosemite National Park. First night’s stay 
is at the Ahwahnee Hotel in Yosemite Val- 
ley. 825 miles. Cost, $75. 


Sea TRIPs 
Alaska 


Throughout the summer, there are fre- 
quent sailings from Seattle and Vancouver 
to Alaska. The most popular cruise takes 
nine days and costs $95. These cruises are 
offered by the Alaska Steamship Company, 
the Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany, and the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company. Ketchikan, Wrangel, Petersburg, 
Juneau, and Skagway are among calls made 
by all services. 

Those wishing to go into the interior— 
to White Horse, Dawson, and Mt. McKin- 
ley—should allow one week stopover and 
return by a later steamer. 

Famous Circle Tour by inside passage 
and Yukon River takes 20 days. Price, 
$315 (approximate). 


Hawaii 


Five days from San Francisco via Mat- 
son liners—S.S. “Lurline,” “Mariposa,” 


“Monterey,” and “Matsonia.” Round trip 
can be made in 19 days going via one steamer 
and returning on the next. Round-trip fare 
first-class, $250; cabin class, $170. The cost 
of hotel accommodations and sightseeing in 
Honolulu additional. Sailings out of San 
Francisco approximately every week. 


New Zealand and Australia 


Via Matson liners “Mariposa” and “Mon- 
terey.” Fifty-day round trip from San 
Francisco going and returning on same 
steamer. Stopping enroute at Honolulu, 
Pago Pago, Suva, Auckland, Sydney, and 
Melbourne. Round-trip first-class, $684; 
cabin class, $479. Above rate is transpor- 
tation only. Hotel accommodations and 
sightseeing additional. 


New York via Panama Canal 


Panama Pacific line has sailings from 
San Francisco every Friday. Duration of 
time San Francisco to New York, 18 days. 
Steamers stop at Acapulco, Panama Canal, 
Havana. Cost one way from July 16 to 
August 21 and February 16 to April 30, 
$185; May 1 to July 15 and September 1 
to February 15, $160. 


RAILRoapDs! 


All transcontinental railroads have spe- 
cial attractions and points of interest either 
on their main line or by short side trips. 
Either one-way or round-trip tickets can 
be routed to take advantage of these trips. 
On round-trip tickets, routing can be had 
coming out one way and returning another. 


From Chicago to San Francisco 


Santa Fe Railway. Stops can be made at 
Santa Fe for trips into the Indian country 
to cliff dwellings and Indian pueblos, Al- 
buquerque, Petrified Forest, and the Grand 
Canyon. 

Golden State Route. Chicago, Rock Island 
and Southern Pacific Railway. Via Kansas 
City and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. At El Paso, a one-day trip can 
be taken to Carlsbad Caverns National 


1The usual table showing railroad and Pullman 
fares from the larger cities throughout the country 
to San Francisco will be printed in the April Bulletin. 
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Park. Juarez, a Mexican town, is just a 
few minutes over the border from El Paso. 

Overland Limited Route. Chicago, North- 
western, Union Pacific, and Southern Pacific. 
Stops can be made at Salt Lake and side 
trips made from there to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Tickets routed Union Pacific, 
Salt Lake to Los Angeles, thence San Fran- 
cisco; side trips can be made to the Utah 
national parks. These are Zion National 
Park, Bryce and the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon. Also enroute to Los Angeles on 
the Union Pacific stop can be made to visit 
Boulder Dam. 

Scenic Limited. Burlington, D. & R.G., 
Western Pacific. This route takes the Bur- 
lington to Denver, then via Royal Gorge 
to Salt Lake and the Feather River Canyon 
route of the Western Pacific to San Fran- 
cisco. From Denver, side trips may be made 
to Rocky Mountain National Park and 
Colorado Springs. 

Great Northern Railway. Via Minne- 
apolis, Spokane, Seattle, and Portland to 
San Francisco. Stops can be made at Gla- 
cier National Park. 

Northern Pacific Railway. Via Minne- 
apolis, Spokane, Seattle, and Portland. Yel- 
lowstone Park enroute. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
way. Via Minneapolis, Spokane, Seattle. 
Yellowstone Park enroute. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. Minneapolis, 
Calgary, Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, 
then via steamer to Seattle via Victoria, then 
Portland to San Francisco. Many interest- 
ing sightseeing trips can be taken in the 
Canadian Rockies from either Lake Louise 
or Banff. 

Canadian National Railway. Minneapolis 
to Winnipeg via Great Northern, then Cana- 
dian National to Jasper National Park and 
Vancouver. Steamer to Seattle via Victoria 
then rail via Portland to San Francisco. 





Redwood Invites You 


The Board of Trustees of the Redwood 
City (Calif.) Public Library, of which Mrs. 
A. S. Kalenborn is president, invites A.L.A. 
members attending the San Francisco con- 
ference, June 18 to 24, to visit their city and 


see the newest library in California. Red- 
wood City is a suburban community, down 
the peninsula, and is just 45 minutes from 


San Francisco. 
ee 


Your Convention Scout 
Reports 


When you prepare your wardrobe for San 
Francisco, this “cool grey city of love” that 
poets sing about, bring warm clothing. The 
native San Franciscan will be nearly always 
seen in knits or in tweed costumes for day- 
time wear during June, July, and August, or 
if the weather man has promised “No fog 
today” a silk dress with fur can be worn in 
comfort. Our fog begins rolling in over our 
hills by midafternoon and does not leave us 
till the next morning, but with a knit or 
tweed costume, a silk dress, and the inevi- 
table overcoat, you should be comfortable 
whether we have “usual” or “unusual” 
weather. 

Do the men need advice? We might warn 
you to leave your straw hats at home, unless 
you are doing Hollywood, because besides 
fog we have fresh breezes and hills and 
many a straw hat has been ruined rolling 
down Powell or California streets. 

K.D.F. 
Oe 

Riverside (Calif.) Public Library, Charles 
F. Woods, librarian, offers for sale or ex- 
change: U. §. Geologic Folios as follows: 
Arkansas, 202, 215; Colorado, 9, 186, 203, 
214; Delaware, 211; Georgia, 187; Illinois, 
185, 188, 195, 200, 208, 213, 216; Kansas, 
206; Kentucky, 184; Maine, 192; Maryland, 
179, 182, 204; Michigan, 205; Minnesota, 
201, 210; Montana, 1, 55; New Jersey, 83, 
191; New Mexico, 199, 207; New York, 
190; Ohio, 197; Oregon, 218; Pennsylvania, 
176, 180, 189; South Dakota, 181, 209; 
Texas, 183, 194. 

Pomona College Library, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, Ralph H. Parker, librarian, wants to 
purchase, either bound or unbound: Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Pro- 
ceedings, vols. 1-8; American Historical 
Review index, vols. 11-20; American Journal 
of Science, 5th series, index, vols. 1-10, 21- 
30; Chinese Recorder, vols. 1-13, 35-36, 
43-44. 
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Tentative Program of the Sixty-First 
Annual Conference 


San Francisco, June 18 to 24 


ACQUISITION DEPARTMENTS OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


One session. 


AcTIvITIES COMMITTEE 


One open meeting. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


One session. Ralph R. Shaw, Gary 
(Ind.) Public Library, will speak on “Ref- 
erence and Research Work in Engineering 
Libraries ;” Sydney B. Mitchell, University 
of California School of Librarianship, on 
some phase of gardening literature. Section 
committees will report. A _ fifteen-minute 
discussion period, open for any subject, will 
close the meeting. 


AMERICAN LisrRARY INSTITUTE 


A dinner meeting open to members. 


Art REFERENCE RouND TABLE 


One session. Panel discussion with Mrs. 
Frances B. Linn, Santa Barbara Free Public 
Library, presiding. Two California artists, 
Rene d’Harnoncourt and Millard Sheets, 
will also speak. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 


General session, business meeting, and 
meeting of each of subsections: College Li- 
braries, Junior College Libraries, Reference 
Librarians, University Libraries, and Teach- 
er-training Institution Libraries. The latter 
will also have a breakfast meeting. Robert 
M. Lester, secretary, Carnegie Corporation, 
will speak at the general session. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 
Two sessions. 


Birnp, Rounp TABLE ON WorkK WITH 


One session. Kate Foley, California State 
Library, will talk on the relationship be- 
tween the home teacher of the blind and the 
library for the blind. Routines will be dis- 
cussed and an exhibit is planned. 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


One session. 


CALIFORNIA LispRARY ASSOCIATION 


The association will hold its meeting dur- 
ing conference week. 


CATALOG SECTION 


Three sessions, including a general ses- 
sion, a round table for catalogers in small li- 
braries, and a round table for catalogers in 
large libraries. 


CooPpERATIVE CATALOGING COMMITTEE 


One open session. 


CouNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Two sessions. The first session will 
include three talks on recent county or 
regional projects, on what has been accom- 
plished in general in rural service during 
the past year, the showing of movies made 
by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation in its study of county library service 
to its rural schools, closing with tea served 
by California county librarians. “County 
and Regional Library Publicity” will be the 
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subject of a joint session with the Publicity 
Committee when an extension agent, an 
editor, and a California county librarian 
will be speakers. See page 211 for details 
of a contest whose winner will be announced 
at this meeting. The section is also plan- 
ning two trips to county libraries near San 
Francisco. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
One open meeting. 
ForEIGN Born, RouNp TABLE ON 
Work WITH 
One session. ‘Topic: “Men and Books 
in Exile.” 
FRIENDS OF THE Lisprary LUNCHEON 


Distinguished laymen, library trustees, li- 
brary donors, and other library friends will 
be guests of honor and speakers. 

HospiTAL LiprAariges RouND TABLE 


Two sessions, one a breakfast followed 
by a business meeting; the other an open 
meeting with speaker and group discussion. 
It is planned to have an exhibit booth. 

Junior Mempers RounpD TABLE 

One open session. 

Latin AMERICA, LIBRARY COOPERATION 

WITH 


One open meeting. Herbert I. Priestley, 
author and professor of Mexican history, 
University of California, will speak. 

LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Plans under way include a joint dinner 
meeting with the National Association of 
State Libraries. 

LENDING SECTION 


A joint clinic with the Publicity Commit- 
tee, daily, Tuesday through Friday, to con- 
sider “Staff Relations with the Public” (see 
page 184 for announcement). 

Lisrary Burtpincs Rounp TABLE 


One session. 


LisrRARY EXTENSION BOoarD 


One open session. 


Lisrary Girts Rounp TABLE 


Devoted to planning a library program 
for encouraging gifts, with discussion of 
organization of Friends of the Library 
groups. 


LisprAry Rapio BROADCASTING 
One open session. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 
Three sessions, including a joint dinner 
with the League of Library Commissions. 


New MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 
Dinner for new members who have joined 
the A.L.A. during the past two years and 
for delegates attending their first conference. 


OrpER AND Book SELECTION RouND TABLE 
One session. 


PARENT EpucaTION RouND TABLE 
One open session. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


One session. Gretchen Knieff, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia, will speak on what the county expects 
of the county librarian and Essae M. Culver, 
Louisiana Library Commission, will lead 
the discussion. A paper on what the school 
expects of the school librarian will be fol- 
lowed by discussion led by a school librarian. 
A fifth person, probably a library school 
faculty member, will summarize the discus- 
sion. 


Pusiic DocuMENTs COMMITTEE 
Two sessions. 


Pusuiciry Rounp TABLE 
Joint session with County and Regional 
Libraries Section (see the section for an- 
nouncement) and a joint clinic on “Staff 
Relations with the Public” (see page 184). 


ScHoot Lispraries SECTION 


Six sessions, including a joint meeting 
with the Section for Library Work with 
Children and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table, a business meeting, two break- 
fasts, and a dinner. Rachel Field will speak 
at the joint meeting. 
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SecTION FOR LiprARyY WorkK WITH 
CHILDREN 

A general session, joint meeting with the 
School Libraries Section and Young People’s 
Reading Round Table, business meeting, tea, 
dinner honoring winners of the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards, and a_ luncheon. 
Thomas Handforth, author and illustrator 
of Mei-Li, will speak at the general session, 
and the announcement of the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards will be made. Rachel 
Field will speak at the joint meeting. 


SERIALS SECTION 
One session. 


SMALL LispRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Two sessions, one for librarians in cities 
of less than 10,000 population; the other for 
librarians in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
SAN Francisco Bay REGION 


The chapter will meet during the week 
of the conference. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
One session. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Rounp TABLE ON WorkK WITH 


One session. 


THEATRE LisRARY ASSOCIATION 


One session. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


Three open sessions, one a dinner meeting. 


UNIversity LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE 


One session. Herbert H. Scott, exten- 
sion director, University of Oklahoma, will 
speak on the work of the extension library 
in the promotion of safety. Glenn Jones, 
extension director, State College of Wash- 
ington, will discuss club work as handled 
by university extension in cooperation with 
the library. Mabel R. Gillis, California 
state librarian, will lead a panel discussion 
on whether library extension should be 
handled by a single agency, i.e., the state 


library, or by the latter in cooperation with 
institutions of higher learning and their 
staff. Ruth Heiss, Oregon State College, 
will speak for the latter side of the question. 


Younc PEop.ie’s READING RouND TABLE 


Three sessions, including a joint session 
with the Section for Library Work with 
Children and School Libraries Section. 
Topic of joint session: “Tolerance in Read- 
ing.” Rachel Field will speak. Luncheon 
will include business meeting and a speaker. 
The third session will be a round table 
discussion, “Is the ‘Censorship’ Attitude of 
Librarians an Obstacle to Young People’s 
Reading?” and speakers will represent the 
points of view of teacher, public library, 
school library, and parents. 





Join the “President’s Special” 
‘To LisRARIANS AND TRUSTEES: 


In the absence of an A.L.A. Travel Com- 
mittee, the staff association, connected with 
the library of which the A.L.A. President, 
Dr. Ferguson, is chief librarian, has assumed 
the pleasurable task of assembling delegates 
from the eastern part of the country for 
the San Francisco conference, June 18 to 24. 

We have arranged with the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad, in cooperation with other 
roads, for a “President’s Special” train on 
the west-bound trip. The tour will be on 
an all-expense basis and will include sight- 
seeing trips at St. Louis, Colorado Springs, 
and Salt Lake City. A trip through the 
Garden of the Gods and up Pike’s Peak 
will be one of the features. The train will 
take the famous Royal Gorge route through 
Colorado. 

You would buy your railroad ticket for 
the round trip and would have the option of 
returning from San Francisco by any route 
you choose. The trip as planned is less ex- 
pensive than any that could be arranged by 
an individual and has many other advantages. 
A railroad representative will travel with 
the party to relieve everyone of bothersome 
details and personally conduct the sightsee- 
ing tours. The entire train will be air con- 
ditioned, there will be a de luxe club car, 
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and everyone will have the run of the train. 
These are features no individual traveler 
could purchase at the figures offered us— 
and, in addition, of course, there is the appeal 
of traveling with a whole trainful of con- 
genial colleagues bound for the same des- 
tination. 

The following table shows how conven- 
iently librarians living in various cities of 
the east, south, and middle west may join 
the “President’s Special”: 

On the New York Central main line, you 
may join enroute from New York to St. 
Louis via Buffalo, Cleveland, and Indian- 
apolis. 

In New England, join at either New York 
City or Albany. 

On the main lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Baltimore and Ohio, join at 
St. Louis. 

In Baltimore, Washington, and vicinity, 
use either Pennsylvania Railroad via Harris- 
burg or Baltimore and Ohio to St. Louis. 

South of Washington, you can be routed 
direct to St. Louis. 

From Detroit, Chicago, and vicinity, join 
at St. Louis. 

In Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska, join 
at Kansas City. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee, join at St. 
Louis. 

The railroad authorities have agreed to 
handle arrangements for all individuals. All 
you have to do is to indicate, through your 
head librarian or direct to the office of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines in New York, that 
you want to join the tour from a certain 
point on the basis of certain accommodations, 
and you will practically be picked up bodily 
and transported to San Francisco, over the 
most direct and most beautiful route, and in 
comfort and style. The railroad representa- 
tives will also make reservations for your 
return trip, over southern, midwestern, or 
northern route, if you wish. 

The cost of the trip will be low. As an 
example, the cost of the round trip from 
New York is $199 on the basis of one in a 
lower berth using first-class ticket; $173.85 
on the basis of one in a lower berth using 
first-class ticket east of St. Louis and tourist 
ticket beyond; and $151 using coach ticket 


east of St. Louis and tourist ticket beyond. 
There are correspondingly low rates from 
intermediate points which will be quoted on 
individual request. 

The tour on the “President’s Special” will 
include: 

Round-trip railroad ticket of the class de- 
sired. 

Pullman space to San Francisco of type 
indicated in tour selected. 

All meals on trains and at stopover points. 

Sightseeing at St. Louis, Colorado Springs, 
and Salt Lake City. 

Hotel room (basis of two in a room) with 
bath at Colorado Springs. 

Transfers at Colorado Springs and Salt 
Lake City. 

The tour does not include expenses at San 
Francisco nor Pullman space, meals, and 
other expenses (except railroad fare) on the 
return trip. 

We urge you to indicate to the Missouri 
Pacific Lines office in New York City as 
soon as possible the names of persons plan- 
ning to join the tour from your library or 
vicinity. As soon as you have sent in the 
names, a representative of the railroad will 
call upon you, or communicate with you 
otherwise, to arrange all necessary details. 

Let’s make this the greatest conference 
the A.L.A. has ever had and this trip the 
most enjoyable one ever taken. 

IRENE SMITH 

Tuomas GILBERT BROWN 
For the Brooklyn Public 
Library Staff Association 





To Exhibit County and Regional 
Publicity 


County and regional library publicity will 
be displayed at the San Francisco conference, 
June 18 to 24, when public relations for 
county and regional libraries will also be 
under discussion. 

Please send examples of such publicity 
as soon as possible to Mrs. Dorcas Reid, 
San Mateo County Free Library, Redwood 
City, California, who will be in charge of 
the exhibit. Material that cannot be do- 
nated to the A.L.A. will be returned. 
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T.V.A. Services Discussed by 
Special Librarians 


HE TECHNICAL library of the Ten- 
gente Valley Authority—like other 
special libraries—often sees the actual 
fruit of its efforts, Harry C. Bauer, its 
librarian, told Illinois special librarians at 
their meeting during the A.L.A. mid- 
winter conference in Chicago. 

He cited a recent instance in connection 
with the dam being built on the Tennessee 
River at Guntersville, Alabama, which 
calls for the raising of a bridge seventeen 
feet. 

“Only a combination of unusual condi- 
tions will result in raising a large bridge 
to this height,” he said, “and engineering 
literature bearing on the problem is there- 
fore small but exceedingly valuable. Find- 
ing applicable engineering practice, even 
though meager and scattered, required 
considerable checking but was not particu- 
larly difficult. Library techniques func- 
tioned smoothly, and, as the engineer in 
charge stated later, an idea gained from 
library references resulted in a consider- 
able saving of money.” 

From the small basic collection, assem- 
bled in the authority’s Washington office 
in 1933, Mr. Bauer reported that the 
T.V.A. collection has grown to include 
approximately 10,000 volumes, 30,000 
pamphlets, 500 periodical titles, and 
85,000 newspaper clippings. Continuing, 
he said: 

Our chief concern is always the fullest 


use of this collection. Every book is both 
a reference and a circulating book, even en- 


cyclopedias and atlases being provided with 
book cards. Regular messenger service, at 
twenty-minute intervals, insures speedy de- 
livery and return of materials and minimizes 
the occasional disadvantage of having refer- 
ence books out of the reading room. 

Our five hundred periodicals are routed 
to the workers of the authority. The widest 
possible use of professional journals is en- 
couraged and new books and important 
documents are sent for examination to de- 
partments doing work in special fields. 

The library staff keeps in close touch with 
workers in the various divisions within the 
authority to learn at first hand what studies 
or projects are being developed and what 
new activities anticipated. Periodic visits 
to planning and research departments help 
to determine new ways in which the library 
can improve its service. 


The Chattanooga branch, cited as typi- 
cal of collections established to take care 
of special needs of the T.V.A., is chiefly 
devoted to electrical engineering, health, 
and safety, the corresponding departments 
being located in Chattanooga. A distin- 
quishing feature of work at that point has 
been the organization of reading clubs for 
engineers, promoted jointly by engineering 
teachers and librarians, which Walter H. 
Kaiser, branch librarian, discussed in the 
October, 1938, issue of the Journal of 
Adult Education. Similar specialized col- 
lections are located at Wilson Dam, the 
T.V.A. Forestry Department at Norris, 
and the Legal Department in Knoxville. 
“In short,” Mr. Bauer emphasized, “the 
story of the T.V.A. is that wherever there 
are T.V.A. offices, technical library 
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services are immediately at hand.” 

Two publications of interest, prepared 
by the technical library, may be obtained 
on request: 


An indexed bibliography, including all im- 
portant periodical articles written about the 
T.V.A., kept up to date by semiannual sup- 
plements. 

Congressional Hearings, Reports, and 
Documents Relating to T.V.A., 1933-1938, 
a check-list of official documents pertaining 
to the T.V.A. 


Preceding Mr. Bauer’s address, Mary 


Louise Alexander, of New York City, 
formerly president of the national S.L.A., 
and Maria Brace, program chairman for 
the next S.L.A. conference in Baltimore, 
spoke briefly. Marion Rawls, president of 
the Illinois chapter, presided, introducing 
John T. Vance, of the Law Library of 
Congress, and Edwin E. Willoughby, of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, guests of 
the occasion. 

EvizasetH B. Beacn, Secretary 

Illinois Chapter 


Special Libraries Association 


Social Security Act Will Probably 
Include Librarians 


OCIAL SECURITY legislation designed to 
S include groups now excluded from the 
old-age benefit provisions of the act is be- 
ing considered by the present Congress. 
The Advisory Council to the Social Se- 
curity Board has recommended that cover- 
age, which would be compulsory, be 
extended to employes of private nonprofit 
religious, charitable, and educational insti- 
tutions. This recommendation, if em- 
bodied in specific legislation, will have a 
direct and immediate effect on presumably 
all libraries except those that are tax sup- 
ported and controlled by state or local 
governments. Approximately 25 per cent 
of all libraries fall in the category of “pri- 
vate nonprofit religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions.” The remaining 
75 per cent fall in the group of tax-sup- 
ported institutions, and the advisory coun- 
cil has recommended that a study be made 
of ways and means to extend the retire- 
ment provisions of the Social Security Act 


to local governmental employes of all 
kinds as soon as this is practicable. 

The American Association of Colleges, 
at its recent meeting in Louisville, voted 
to support legislation extending annuity 
benefits of social security to private non- 
profit educational institutions. 

The A.L.A. Committee on Annuities 
and Pensions, Harold Brigham, chairman, 
is studying this whole matter very closely 
and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is considering necessary or de- 
sirable adjustments in the A.L.A. group 
contract so that the A.L.A. plan may be 
carried as a supplementary contract, with 
reduced contributions, if the Social Se- 
curity Act is extended to include libraries. 
Such supplementation would appear to be 
highly desirable since, under the Social Se- 
curity Act, both the contributions and the 
benefits are set at minimum figures which 
many libraries will perhaps consider in- 
adequate to meet the needs of librarians. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Pay Tribute to Dr. Putnam 


SCHOLARS OF THE United States, repre- 
sented by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, presented an address, 
beautifully printed by D. B. Updike, at 
the Merrymount Press, to their “great 
and good friend” Herbert Putnam, li- 
brarian of Congress, in appreciation of his 
services to scholarship and to the advance- 
ment of knowledge at the annual meeting 
of the council in Washington, January 27. 

“After the address,” Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, secretary-treasurer of the coun- 
cil, writes, “Dr. Putnam made a reply in 
characteristically charming fashion. He 
paid sincere tribute to the achievements 
of Ainsworth R. Spofford and his devoted 
staff who labored so long against such diffi- 
culties while the library was still in the 
capitol and who helped in such admirable 
fashion adjust the collection to the new 
building; to the division and department 
chiefs and heads and the staff in general, 
all of whom had given such loyal service ; 
to the consultants and the other specialists 
whose work had been so strikingly helpful 
to scholarship in this country and abroad. 
He spoke particularly of the attitude of 
Congress which had given hearty support 
and had left him free to administer the 
library for the benefit of the nation and 
had never interfered with the details of its 
administration.” 

The dependence of American scholars 
upon the Library of Congress was recog- 
nized by the council, according to the ad- 


dress, “when it selected Washington as 
the principal seat of its activities. The 
justification of that selection has been 
demonstrated in innumerable ways and by 
daily experience.” 


Income Tax Legislation 


LEGISLATION to subject all government 
employes—federal, state, and municipal 
—to federal and state income taxes was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
February 9 and sent to the Senate for 
action. 
cent Supreme Court decisions, is expressly 
ruled out, according to the bill in its 
present form, and the tax extension would 
be applicable in March, 1940, on 1939 in- 
come. Watch for newspaper reports of 
final action on the Doughton bill. 


Retroactive taxation based on re- 


Spring Festival of “Great Plays” 


THE SPRING SEASON of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s “Great Plays” 
series, broadcast each Sunday afternoon at 
1:00 P.M., eastern standard time, includes 
the following: 


March 5 Patience Gilbert-Sullivan 
March 12 Camille Dumas Fils 
March 19 Cyrano de Bergerac  Rostand 
March 28 Peter Pan Barrie 
April 2 The Blue Bird Maeterlinck 
April 9 Justice Galsworthy 
April 16 Back to Methuselah Shaw 
April 23 Oliver Cromwell Drinkwater 
April 30 White Headed Boy Robinson 
May 7 Elizabeth the Queen Anderson 
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A study manual covering the new series 
and “play bills” for your bulletin board 
may be obtained from NBC headquarters, 
Radio City, New York City. 


School of the Air 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR” is the 
Columbia Broadcasting System American 
School of the Air program for the second 
semester on which the A.L.A. is collabo- 
rating with the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. It comes each Fri- 
day at 2:30 P.M., eastern standard time. 
The schedule is as follows: 


March 3, “Hidden Valley,” by Laura 
Benet, guest speaker to be Willard Beatty 

March 10, “Boy with the Parrot,” by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, the author, as guest 
speaker 

March 17, “Shawneen and the Gander,” 
by Richard Bennett, who will himself be 
guest speaker 

March 24, “Billy Butter,” by Berta and 
Elmer Hader, Leonard Covello to be guest 
speaker 

March 31, “Give a Man a Horse,” by 
Charles Finger, guest speaker from Pan- 
American Union 

April 21, “Gone Is Gone,” by Wanda Gag, 
Fjeril Hess to be guest speaker 

April 28, “Johnny and His Mule,” by 
Ellis Credle, guest speaker to be May Lam- 
berton Becker 


The dramatizations and introductions 
make excellent programs for school library 
listening groups as well as features for 
public library meetings of mothers’ groups 
becoming acquainted with children’s books. 

The programs have been prepared by 
the Association for Arts in Childhood. A 
Radio Bulletin for the series, giving in- 
formation about the programs and sug- 
gesting ways of using them in classroom 
and library, may be obtained from the 
Association for Arts in Childhood, 70 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price 10 
cents. 


Third Chicago Institute 


BooK SELECTION is the subject chosen 
for the third institute which the Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chi- 
cago will hold July 31 to August 11, ac- 
cording to an announcement received from 
Dean Louis R. Wilson. The school has 
received a grant of $1500 annually for 
three years in support of its series of insti- 
tutes for librarians in service and teachers 
of library service. 


Library Extension News 


NEws RECEIVED by the Library Exten- 
sion Board includes the following: 


Three institutes on county and regional li- 
brary service, for professionally trained li- 
brarians, are announced for this spring—at 
the Louisiana State University Library 
School, March 20 to April 1; at the Emory 
University Library School, April 3 to 8; 
and at the University of Denver School of 
Librarianship some time in April. Write to 
the directors of the schools for details. 

The federal resettlement community at 
Greenhills, near Cincinnati, Ohio, is now 
served by a community and school branch 
of the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, on the first floor of the 
community-school building. Equipment was 
provided from federal funds, as well as the 
first book stock. The school and the library 
both added books and the collection was or- 
ganized by the library. 

The Iowa legislature has passed, as one 
of a series of reorganization measures, an 
act called the “State Library Consolidation 
Bill.” It creates a new state library board 
consisting of the governor, superintendent of 
public instruction, and one supreme court 
justice, and places it under four distinct 
divisions: (1) the state traveling library 
(replacing the state library commission, with 
the general collection of the state library 
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added) ; (2) the state memorial museum of 
art and history; (3) the state law library; 
and (4) the state medical library. 


Those “Free” Encyclopedias 


COMMENTING ON THE ad sponsored re- 
cently by the Better Business Bureau of 
Rochester (see page 205), John Adams 
Lowe, director of the Rochester Public 
Library, writes A.L.A. Headquarters: 


If every Better Business Bureau in the 
country would serve its community by issu- 
ing such a warning as this, money and dis- 
appointment would be saved to many a book 
buyer. 

If every library so mentioned should sub- 
scribe to the Subscription Books Bulletin 
(A.L.A., $2 a year), it could answer with 
authority and suggest a rewarding expendi- 
ture. 


For State and Other Exhibits 


PANELS CALLING attention to the valu- 
able pamphlets issued by the Home Eco- 
nomics Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are obtainable 
from the division for display at state li- 
brary meetings or in large public libraries. 
The panels are so arranged that they may 
be displayed without supports on any li- 
brary table. For further information ad- 
dress Miss Ruth VanDeman, Home Eco- 


nomics Division, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


“Say It with Pictures” 


Marie D. LoizEaAux, member of the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee and author 
of the widely used Publicity Primer for 
libraries (H. W. Wilson Company, 60 
cents), includes a brief chapter headed 
“Say It with Pictures” in a new edition 
of the Primer just issued. “The trend of 
the times, to judge by the newspapers and 
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magazines of greatest circulation, is toward 
pictures,’ comments Miss _ Loizeaux. 
“Pictures without print seem to be entirely 
welcome—not so print without pictures. 
. . « Isn’t the library about ready to get 
in step with the times?” 


Recent Books Which Include 
Libraries 

Juvia WricHT Merri_t, chief of the 
Public Library Division, furnishes the fol- 
lowing list of recent books which include 
consideration of libraries. If you know 
of others, she will be glad to have notes 
about them. 


Colcord, Joanna C. Your Community. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. p. 144-45. 

Evenden, E. S., Strayer, G. D., Engel- 
hardt, N. L. Standards for College Build- 
ings. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. p. 126-53. 

Municipal Year Book, 1938. Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1938. p. 
125-28, 366, 368-69, 397-418, 496-98, 558, 
607. 


Muntz, Earl E. Urban Sociology. Mac- 
millan, 1938. p. 565-68, 616. 
New York Regents’ Inquiry into the 


Character and Cost of Public Education. 
Education for Public Life. McGraw-Hill, 
1938. This general report includes a num- 
ber of library recommendations, as do also 
several of the supporting studies already 
published,- as “Preparation of School Per- 
sonnel,” “Adult Education,” and “High 
School and Life.” 

Ridley, Clarence E. and Simon, Herbert 
A. Measuring Municipal Activities. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
1938. p. 46-51. 

Wofford, Kate V. Modern Education in 
the Small Rural School. Macmillan, 1938. 
p. 271-89, 416-35. 505-08. 

Woolston, Howard B. Metropolis; Study 
of Urban Communities. Appleton-Century, 
1938. p. 365-66. 

Zimmerman, Carl C. The Changing 
Community. Harper, 1938. Libraries noted 
in describing various communities, 
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WARNING 
Those “Free” Encyclopedias 


Business and professional men, school teachers 
and others are being approached by high pressure 
salesmen offering “Free” encyclopedias through 
misrepresentation. 


These offers usually come in a form letter, and 
a later follow up by the agent. The prospect, 
“because of his standing,” is to be presented with 
a set of encyclopedias “free,” or given a “special” 
reduced price, provided he will agree to buy the 
supplemental service which is said to enable him to 
keep the encyclopedia up-to-date. The alleged 
value or regular selling price of the entire outfit is 
represented to be anywhere from two to foar times 
the price of the supplemental Service. 


If you are approached by an agent with a “free” 
encyclopedia offer, consider first the following 
points: 


Get The Facts 


1. Is this encyclopedia authoritative—is it com- 
plete? 


2. Disregarding the most recent copyright data 
on the fly leaf, what was the date of original 
publication of the subject matter? 


3. How many in past years have been offered 
the same “special” proposition in Rochester? 


If you are interested in an encyclopedia, it would be advisable to consult 
the Rochester Public Library, where you can secure competent and authori- 
tative advice. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


of Rochester, Inc. 


1423 Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building 
Phone: Stone 330 


This organization is supported by reputable business institutions, and operates, without profit, to 
promote fair dealing and integrity in the printed and spoken word. Our service is offered without 
charge—we have nothing to sell. 





This publication subscribes to the principles of the Better Business Burtau and cooperates with the 
Bureau jn protecting you......even to the extent of refusing to accept the advertising of firms whose 
advertising and sales policies are proved to be contrary to the public interest. 














Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


(See opposite page) 
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Reading on Rural Life 

IN THE FOURTH revised edition of 4 
Guide to the Literature of Rural Life, 
Benson Y. Landis, executive secretary of 
the American Country Life Association, 
lists approximately 500 books and pam- 
phlets which he considers representative. 
In most cases the material is inexpensive 
and nontechnical. Mr. Landis, in his 
foreword, acknowledges the “valuable as- 
sistance” given by Julia Wright Merrill, 
chief of the A.L.A. Public Library Divi- 
sion, and others in compiling the Guide. 
For copy, address the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price, 


10 cents. 


Recreation Radio Talks 


WHAT CAN I DO?” a group of broad- 
casts given by the Recreation Division of 
the Chicago Park District and the Chicago 
Public Library are, in our opinion, talks 
to which many people interested in various 
types of recreation would enjoy listening. 
Through the courtesy of Mildred Bruder, 
in charge of publicity for the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, samples of the scripts may be 
borrowed from the A.L.A. Publicity Di- 
vision, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


Maplewood Film 


How the tax dollar is used in Maple- 
wood, a film produced by the Camera 
Club of the Maplewood (N.J.) Junior 
High School, suggests the possibility of 
similar productions by camera clubs in 
other communities to show local taxpayers 
what they get in return for their taxes. 
The Maplewood film is a 16 mm. silent 
film which covers various city services, 
including the library. Is it possible that 
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some other camera club might produce 
a film devoted to services given by the 
school or public library? 


Broadcasts on Conservation 


WHAT PRICE AMERICA?” a six-months’ 
radio series devoted to wise conservation 
of our natural resources, is now on the 
air, sponsored by the United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Librarians are 
asked to call attention to these programs, 
given each Saturday at 5:00 P.M., eastern 
standard time, over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. 


Classification for Public Ad- 
ministration Libraries 


THE PuBLic ADMINISTRATION Clear- 
ing House, in Chicago, is sponsoring a 
project for the preparation of a classifica- 
tion scheme for public administration col- 
lections which will be, in a measure, a 
revision of the Anderson-Glidden classifi- 
cation published in 1928. Mrs. Sophia 
Hall Glidden has been engaged to make 
the revision which it is expected will be 
completed by summer. 

To obtain continuing criticism, the fol- 
lowing have been appointed members of 
an advisory committee: Professor William 
Anderson of the University of Minnesota ; 
Charles S. Ascher, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council; Arnold 
H. Trotier, chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Cataloging and Classification ; 
Leo LeMontagne, Library of Congress; 
Margaret Mann, nationally known au- 
thority on cataloging; and Mary Eliza- 
beth Furbeck, chairman of the Classifica- 
tion Committee of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

Mrs. Glidden will welcome suggestions 
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sent to her at 440 Broad Avenue, Leonia, 
New Jersey. 


“Help Wanted” 


As A PROJECT of the Planning Board 
of the Massachusetts Library Association, 
Francis Henshaw, librarian of the Berk- 
shire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, has produced with the aid of his 
staff a 16 mm. film entitled Help Wanted, 
which other libraries may rent for $1 per 
showing and the cost of transportation. 
The film is based on an actual instance of 
service, by which the Pittsfield library 
helped a workman to earn a $1000 bonus 
for himself and put more than 30 people 
to work. 

The film is an amateur production, as 
Mr. Henshaw points out, but its emphasis 
on the service which even a small library 
can give to the workers in a community 
through its own collections and through 
interlibrary loans, may make it of interest 
and value to librarians wishing to stress 
this idea. The running time of the film is 
14 minutes. If you are interested, why 
not rent the film to show your board of 
trustees? It may give them an idea, either 
for showing the film in connection with a 
brief talk about what your library offers 
to workers or for producing a film for use 
with your local organizations. 


Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Open 
House 


ONE OUT OF every five Mount Ver- 
non (N.Y.) residents visited the library 
during its Open House Week, held re- 
cently to hail the end of a remodeling 
period and to initiate patrons in conse- 
quent new and improved services. Re- 
sults of the occasion are already apparent, 
according to Alice L. Jewett, librarian. 


Trustee and citizen interest has been stim- 
ulated and miscellaneous gifts, including 
books and periodical subscriptions, are 
finding their way to the library. In writ- 
ing about the building, Miss Jewett com- 
ments, “No librarian in the country need 
despair of his old building if he can get 
a man like Alfred M. Githens to study 
the problems and draw up plans for its 
modernization.” 

A scrapbook of publicity given to the 
week may be borrowed from the A.L.A. 
Publicity Division, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


For Your Radio Bulletin Board 


RADIO STATION WBBM, Wrigley Build- 
ing, Chicago, announces a number of new 
aids, free to libraries, designed to cor- 
relate and furnish background material 
for educational programs heard over that 
station. Among these aids, requests for 
which should be sent to the station, are: 


Monthly listings for “Of Men and Books,” 
presented by Professor John T. Frederick, 
of Northwestern University, on Sunday, 
1:45 to 2:00 P.M., central standard time. 

The monthly WBBM Educational Bulle- 
tin, containing selected program listings on 
educational subjects. 

The second semester handbook for the 
Columbia network’s “American School of 
the Air,” heard daily, Monday through Fri- 
day, 1:30 to 2:00 P.M., central standard time. 


New Courses at Columbia 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY FOR Libraries 
and Bibliographic and Reference Service 
in the Medical Sciences are two new 
courses which will be offered to librarians 
in service by the Columbia University 
School of Library Service during the 1939 
summer session. For details write the 
school. 

















National Wildlife Week 


Marcu 19 to 25 has been designated 
as Wildlife Week by the National Wild- 
life Federation. Libraries are urged dur- 
ing that week to spotlight books and 
pamphlets on conservation and on various 
phases of our native wildlife and also, 
where possible, to arrange exhibits in co- 
operation with local affiliates of the fed- 
eration. 

The wildlife federation is composed of 
some 36,000 clubs interested in all phases 
of the outdoors, whose memberships total 
more than 2,000,000. 

The major fund-raising activity for the 
federation as well as for state affiliates is 
the sale of Wildlife Poster Stamps in sets 
of eighty beautiful designs of fish, flowers, 
birds, mammals, and trees, in full colors, 
available for one dollar per set. 

For the stamps or for other informa- 
tion, write to National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


New Jersey Pilgrimages 

THE NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1939. The Anniversary Committee, 
with Beatrice Winser of Newark, chair- 
man, has planned a program of many spe- 
cial events. Among the most interesting 
is a series of pilgrimages to libraries of his- 
toric interest in New Jersey. So far the 
Pilgrimage Committee has arranged seven 
tours which will include visits to libraries 
established in 1810 or prior to that date. 


Milestones in Library History 


The American Library, a chronology 
compiled by the Newark Public Library, 
lists “Milestones and Signposts” in li- 
brary history from 1638 to 1937. First 
prepared as a feature of the American li- 
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brary exhibit shown in Newark in the 
summer of 1937 on the occasion of the 
American Library Association conference 
in New York, the chronology later ap- 
peared in 1938 in The Library, bulletin 
of the Newark Public Library, now out 
of print. For copy, write the Newark 
library, price 25 cents. 


A.A.A.E. to Meet in Ontario 


THE FOURTEENTH annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation will be held at the General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, May 15 
to 17. Members of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education will be guests 
of the American association. The theme 
of the meeting is to be “Minorities—and 
Democracy: An Opportunity for Ameri- 
can Adult Education.” 


Plan Career Tours 


LIBRARY WORK will be among the 25 
business and professional fields in which 
women work that will be highlighted in 
the “behind the scenes” visits which the 
New York World’s Fair Career Tours 
Committee is arranging for out of town 
women visiting New York next year. 
Twenty-seven women’s national and New 
York organizations are members of the 
sponsoring committee, which is headed by 
the American Women’s Association and 
includes, in the library field, the New 
York Library Club and the Special Li- 


braries Association. 


On Elementary School Libraries 


A SELECTED LIST of recent articles on 
elementary school libraries may be ob- 


tained from the A.L.A. School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division. 
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Credit Unions 
(Continued from page 164) 


Some libraries have credit unions for their 
own staffs only, as the Chicago Public 
Library Employees Credit Union, while 
others join together in groups, as the union 
of the United Staff Associations of the 
three public libraries in New York City. 
All librarians of all libraries in St. Louis 
County are eligible to membership in the 
St. Louis Credit Union. In California, 
the staff of the state library is served by the 
credit union of the public employes of the 
state of California. The city and county 
employes’ credit union is available to all 
of the St. Paul Public Library staff, while 
the staff of the Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Library (the library being under the board 
of education) belong to the teachers’ credit 
union. 

These are but some of the many forms 
of organization possible. State, regional, 
or local groups may form credit unions of 
their own or may join with other groups 
for a common purpose. 

Some library unions are small; others 
have several hundred members. It is not 
usually advisable to organize unless a 
group of 40 can be secured, although 
credit unions have been successful with a 
smaller number of members. 

The credit union at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters is one of the smaller unions. It 
has been in operation approximately 20 
months. About 60 per cent of the staff 
are members. One thousand four hundred 
forty-three dollars have been deposited in 
shares and 37 loans totaling $2466 have 
been made. Vacations, insurance, coal, 
moving, household repairs, tuition, and 
doctor and dentist bills are some of the 
provident purposes for which these loans 
have been made. 
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An example of the larger credit union 
is that of the Chicago Public Library 
with total assets at the end of 1938 of 
$61,828.14. This credit union was or- 
ganized in 1932, has 730 members who 
have deposited in shares $58,271.88. 
Loans totaling $150,842.84 have been 
made. The average shareholder has 
$79.82 deposited, and the average loan is 
$133.58. For the last three years, 5 per 
cent has been paid in dividends. 

Since the credit union offers its members 
cheap credit and a profitable means of sav- 
ing in small sums, it would seem that li- 
braries might investigate its possibilities 
more generally. The credit union is able 
to operate economically and profitably since 
it pays no salaries (even the treasurer is 
not paid, except in large credit unions, as 
he usually does the work, at least in part, 
on office time) and has none of the le- 
gal limitations, bookkeeping, and inves- 
tigation costs which prevent the com- 
mercial savings banks from profitably 
handling the savings of individuals in 
small sums. 

The A.L.A. Personnel Division, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will be 
glad to send material on credit unions to 
anyone interested in their organization. 


Are You up a Tree? 

LIBRARY CREDIT UNION officials may be 
interested in the mimeographed annual re- 
port of the A.L.A. Credit Union, entitled 
Are You up a Tree—Financially Speak- 
ing? Prepared by a staff committee 
headed by Harriette Greene, headquarters 
librarian, it presents facts and figures about 
the healthy growth of a small credit union 
in a fashion which the A.L.A. staff found 
eminently readable. A sample copy may 


be borrowed from the library. A.L.A. 


Headquarters. 




















A.L.A. NEWS 
San Francisco Conference, June IS to 24, 1939 


From President Roosevelt 


IN A RECENT NOTE from the White 
House, President Roosevelt noted “with 
the deepest satisfaction’ Council action on 
the temporary reduction of postal rates on 
books and expressed his appreciation of 
President Ferguson’s letter urging action 
by Congress to make the reduced rates 
permanent. 


Nominations for A.L.A. Officers, 

1939-40 

IN PRESENTING ITS REPORT, the Nomi- 
nating Committee calls attention to two 
difficulties which it has met: 

It realizes fully that the recent change 
in the Constitution was due to the desire 
that the first vice president or president- 
elect should be elected by the membership 
and not by the Nominating Committee. 
In spite of this realization, our report 
includes only one nominee for first vice 
president. ‘The reason for this is that 
after five refusals to accept nomination, 
we agreed that it would lower the dignity 
of the office to continue our effort to 
secure a second nominee. 

We congratulated ourselves that we had 
included all groups in the list of nominees 
for the various offices. However, refusals 
of certain individuals to accept nomina- 
tion broke down this representation, and 
the final results may disappoint some 
groups. It seems to us that this is not 
the fault of the committee since a sincere 
effort was made to secure comprehensive 


representation. The report of the com- 
mittee follows: 


First Vice PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT) 


Essae M. Culver, State Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


SEconD VICE PRESIDENT 
Donald Coney, University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin 
A. F. Kuhlman, Joint University Librar- 
ies, Nashville, Tennessee 


‘TREASURER 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BoarpD 
(Two Vacancies) 

Ruth E. Hammond, City Library, Wich- 
ita, Kansas 

Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Library, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Li- 


brary, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


MeEmsBerS OF COUNCIL 
(Five Vacancies) 
H. Marjorie Beal, State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana 
Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, DePauw University 
Library, Greencastle, Indiana 
Mollie E. Dunlap, Wilberforce Univer- 
sity Library, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Donald B. Gilchrist, University of Roch- 
ester Library, Rochester, New York 
John B. Kaiser, Public Library, Oakland 
Willis H. Kerr, Claremont College Li- 
braries, Claremont, California 
Georgie G. McAfee, Public Library, 
Lima, Ohio 
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Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada 
Rose L. Vormelker, Public Library, Cleve- 
land 
ToMMIE Dora BARKER 
L. Exrsa LoEBER 
Neti A. UNGER 
CHARLES E. RusH 
Matcoim G. Wyer, Chairman 


Activities Committee to Report 
at San Francisco 


CHARLES H. BROWN, chairman of the 
third Activities Committee, announces that 
a tentative report by the committee will 
probably be presented at the opening 
Council session of the San Francisco con- 
ference Monday morning, June 19. Each 
member of the Association will receive a 
copy of the report in a special issue of 
the Bulletin about June 1 and is asked to 
study it carefully and be prepared to take 
part in the San Francisco discussion. 

The Activities Committee has appointed 
an advisory committee to assist it in its 
study, consisting of the following mem- 
bers: Charles H. Compton, chairman, 
Margaret Jean Clay, Lucile F. Fargo, 
Jennie M. Flexner, Anne Fraser Leiden- 
deker, Ernest J. Reece, John Ridington, 
Louis Shores, Miriam D. Tompkins, and 
Phineas Lawrence Windsor. 

Ex officio members of the advisory com- 
mittee are J. Periam Danton, Arthur Low 
Bailey, Marie Hamilton Law, Charles F. 
McCombs, Ralph R. Shaw, Jesse H. 
Shera, all of whom are members of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 

A subcommittee of the Activities Com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider reso- 
lutions presented to Council at midwinter 
by the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries. Members of this sub- 
committee are Phineas Lawrence Wind- 
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sor, Frank K. Walter, Willard P. Lewis, 
A. F. Kuhlman, and Mrs. Evelyn Steel 
Little. 

Errett Weir McDiarmid is taking the 
place of Miriam D. Tompkins on the 
Activities Committee, Miss ‘Tompkins 
having resigned because of the pressure of 
other duties. 


Essay Contest 


WHAT PUBLIC RELATIONS would you 
establish the first year in a new county 
or regional library; how would you make 
the contacts or build on those made in the 
campaign for establishment; how would 
you develop them and what results would 
you hope to attain? 

If you are a county librarian, a public 
relations expert, a junior member, or any- 
one else with ideas on the above subject, 
the A.L.A. Publicity Committee invites 
you to enter an essay contest which it is 
sponsoring in connection with the San 
Francisco conference in June, when county 
library publicity will be both discussed 
and displayed. 

The winning essay will be awarded a 
$25 prize at a joint session of the County 
and Regional Libraries Section and the 
Publicity Committee during the confer- 
ence, and will be published in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, which goes to approximately 
15,000 members in the United States and 
Canada and in 43 countries abroad. 

Judges in the contest will be Mabel 
Gillis, California state librarian and mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. Executive Board, Clara 
B. Dills, librarian, San Mateo County 
Free Library and chairman of the County 
and Regional Libraries Section, and Wil- 
liam P. Tucker, Washington state li- 
brarian and member of the A.L.A. Pub- 
licity Committee. Mr. M. M. Harris, 


editor of the San Antonio Express and 
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president of the Texas League of Library 
Trustees, has been asked to represent the 
Publicity Committee in making the award. 

With both state and federal leaders 
working to secure book service, chiefly 
through county and regional libraries, for 
the 45 million people now without it, pub- 
lic relations for these large systems as- 
sumes a growing importance. Many more 
librarians than are now working in this 
field will be needed to carry on the work. 

Are you, perhaps, one of those already 
in a county or regional system, who may 
find new and larger opportunities pre- 
senting themselves because of your obvious 
abilities? Are you, on the other hand, 
still untried but confident of your capabili- 
ties if only you could be given a chance? 

Here is an opportunity to describe what 
you have done or what you would do in 
a newly established county or regional li- 
brary and results you have achieved or 
believe you could attain. 

To enter the contest, send your ideas in 
an essay of not more than 1500 words 
before May 1 to William P. Tucker, State 
Library, Olympia, Washington. Please 
type copy double space and submit two 
copies. A loan collection of the best es- 
says will be assembled by the A.L.A. Pub- 
licity Division, with samples of publicity 
from established libraries, if, in the opinion 
of the judges, such a collection seems de- 
sirable and warranted. 


Junior Committee Chairmen 


NORMA OLIN IRELAND, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Junior Members Round 
Table, announces appointment of the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen: 

Constitution—Edward Heiliger, Wayne 
University Library, Detroit 

Creative Work—Richard Hart, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Encouragement of Informal Study—I rene 
Fetty, Iowa State College Library, Ames 

Poster Contests—Hazel Kirk Levins, 
Free Public Library, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey 

Proposed Professional Literature Collec- 
tion—Walter H. Kaiser, 300 Pound Build- 
ing, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Staff Orientation—Gretchen Garrison, 
New York Public Library, New York City 

San Francisco Convention Committees: 
Dinner—Natalie Mayo, Public Library, San 
Francisco; Exhibit—Joseph Belloli, Public 
Library, Pacific Grove, California; Housing 
—Guido Ferrari, Public Library, Oakland; 
Travel—Bernice Anderson, Public Library, 
Omaha. 


Staff Manuals Wanted 


GRETCHEN GARRISON, chairman of the 
Staff Orientation Committee of the Junior 
Members Round Table, asks that any li- 
brary able to do so send a copy of its 
staff manual to Helen Fleming, Room 
103, New York Public Library, New 
York City. She writes: 


The Staff Orientation Committee has been 
organized to consider the problems of the 
young librarian just beginning his profes- 
sional work, or taking a new position, in 
becoming acquainted with the history, poli- 
cies, and practices of the library. Many 
young librarians have felt the need of more 
adequate information of this kind. 

After preliminary study of the methods 
now being used, the committee wishes to 
formulate suggestions for the contents of 
“orientation” courses, similar to college ori- 
entation courses, which would assist new 
appointees in adjusting themselves to their 
positions more intelligently and rapidly. The 
type of instruction given and the length of 
the course would necessarily differ with the 
size and nature of the library concerned. 
The establishment of such _ orientation 
courses might well lead to better personnel 
relations and would minimize the difficulties 
of “breaking in” new assistants. 

In beginning its work, the committee 
wishes to collect as many staff manuals as 
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possible because of their wide use in instruct- 
ing new assistants. 


Members of the Staff Orientation Com- 
mittee include Miss Fleming, Katharine 
Stokes, Mrs. Bess Smith, William Tucker, 
Robert Alvarez, Margaret Knight, and 
Fannie Schmitt. 


A Minnow Among Whales 


WHEN A LEAFLET the size of The 
School Library Is has the distinction of 
being abstracted in the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission’s Deliberative Committee 
Reports 1938 (National Education Asso- 
ciation, January, 1939, 50 cents), it is a 
tribute to the work of the Joint Commit- 
tee of the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association 
which is responsible for its publication. 
Among the important studies summarized 
in the Reports for 1938 are yearbooks of 
the John Dewey Society, the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, and 
“Youth Tell Their Story” from the 
American Youth Commission. 

The School Library Is, prepared by 
Anna Clark Kennedy, was issued by the 
joint committee of which the following 
were members: For A.L.A.: Margaret R. 
Greer, chairman, Oscar H. McPherson, 
Martha Manier Parks, Hope L. Potter, 
Jean Carolyn Roos. For N.E.A.: Chloe 
C. Baldridge, Mildred Batchelder, Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Myrtle Gustafson, 
Edith A. Lathrop, Esther Irene Layson. 

Single copies of The School Library Is 
may be obtained on request from the 
A.L.A. School and Children’s Library Di- 


vision. 


Temperature Chilly or Glowing? 

WHAT Is your school library’s tem- 
perature? Is it low, indicating faintness, 
or is it high, showing vigorous effective 
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services? ‘The answer can be determined 
by using the Evaluation of a Secondary 
School Library, just published by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards at the request of the A.L.A. 
School and Children’s Library Division. 

The objective measures of school li- 
braries and the stimulating questions pro- 
vide an instrument of self-analysis that 
every school principal and school librarian 
will wish to see applied to his local school 
library. Even those who are not sta- 
tistically inclined will find the explana- 
tions of the use of the material simple to 
follow. 

The pamphlet includes all the library 
material from the 1938 editions of “Evalu- 
ative Criteria,” “How to Evaluate a Sec- 
ondary School,” and “Educational Tem- 
peratures.” Certain changes and additions 
have been made so that all illustrations of 
scoring are from library evaluations. 

Inserted in each pamphlet is a duplicate 
sheet for recording the summary of the 
total score of each school library, as ar- 
rived at by the evaluation. The A.L.A. 
School and Children’s Library Division 
hopes that hundreds of school libraries will 
carry through the evaluation and will send 
in to the cooperative study headquarters 
the duplicate summary score. From this 
data it will be possible to derive new 
norms of the several phases of school li- 
brary service. School librarians who have 
felt that the library norms were unsatis- 
factory as established by the cooperative 
study from its experimental application of 
the criteria in 200 schools will welcome 
the opportunity to supply data toward 
working out new norms. 

The pamphlet is planned for senior high 
school libraries, but both elementary and 
junior high school libraries will find it 
an excellent basis for study of their serv- 
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ices. In one western state, public libraries 
have also found that by making some ad- 
justments and interpretations, the pam- 
phlet is a most satisfactory starting point 
for self-analysis. 

Evaluation of the Secondary School Li- 
brary will be 35 cents a copy and should 
be ordered from the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. 


Union List of Serials 


LIBRARIANS ARE INVITED to correspond 
with Winifred Gregory, editor of the 
Union List of Serials, at the Library of 
Congress, concerning participation in the 
new edition. There will be no charge for 
listing holdings, and cooperating libraries 
will incur no obligations. Smaller and 
special libraries particularly are invited 
to list unusual serial publications not 
widely held. It is planned to broaden the 
scope of the List by including several types 
of periodicals omitted from the original 
edition. Libraries which cannot lend ma- 
terial through interlibrary loan but which 
have facilities for duplicating by photostat 
or microphotography will be indicated by 
special markings. 


To College and Reference 
Librarians 


THE ASSOCIATION of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries, formerly the College and 
Reference Section, is still a section of 
the American Library Association and 
its members must also be members of 
the A.L.A. The Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, with approxi- 
mately 800 members, offers an enlarged 
program and help and association for all 
types of college and reference librarians 
and staff members through Subsections for 


College Libraries, University Libraries, 
Junior College Libraries, Libraries of 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and Refer- 
ence Librarians. Librarians and library 
assistants from all these groups are urged 
to send $1 for 1939 membership to J. 
Periam Danton, treasurer, Temple Uni- 
versity Library, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Special copies of Association of 
College and Reference Libraries proceed- 
ings are free to all members. Member- 
ship in the A.C.R.L. includes membership 
in the subsections without payment of an 
extra fee but members are permitted to 
vote in only one subsection. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


WINNERS OF THE Newbery and Calde- 
cott awards to be announced at the San 
Francisco conference, June 18 to 24, are 
being chosen this year by an enlarged com- 
mittee, according to Dorothy L. Wood, a 
member of the Publicity Committee of the 
Section for Library Work with Children. 
In accordance with action taken at the sec- 
tion’s last business meeting, the awards 
committee now includes all chairmen of 
its standing committees in addition to sec- 
tion officers, the past chairman, members 
of the Book Evaluation Committee, three 
members chosen at large, and, representing 
the School Libraries Section, the chairman 
and four members appointed by the chair- 
man. Members of the committee this year 


will be: 


Elsa R. Berner, Denver; Clara E. Breed, 
San Diego, California; Alice Brown, Duluth, 
Minnesota; Alice Brunat, Minneapolis; 
Julia Carter, Cincinnati; Virginia Chase, 
Queens Borough; Helen M. Clark, Balti- 
more; Jane Darrah, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Gladys English, Los Angeles; Barbara 
Fleury, Detroit; Jewel Gardiner, Sacra- 
mento, California; Elizabeth A. Groves, 
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Chicz z0; Mrs. Elisabeth Bevier Hamilton, 
New York City; Marcella Klein, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Mary R. Lucas, Providence; 
Gertrude D. Mills, Seattle; G. Winnifred 
Moffett, Flint, Michigan; Lesley Newton, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Mrs. Florence B. Sloan, 
Newton, Massachusetts; Irene Smith, 
Brooklyn; Miriam Snow, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington; Jean Thomson, Toronto; Ruth P. 
Tubby, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Rules which govern the awards are: 


The Newbery Medal is awarded annually 
to the author of the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children, 
written during the year just elapsed by an 
author who is a citizen or resident of the 
United States. There are no limitations as 
to the character of the book except that it 
be original work, or if traditional in origin, 
new to children’s literature and the result 
of individual research, the retelling and re- 
interpretation being the writer’s own. 

The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the 
most distinguished American picture book 
for children chosen from those first pub- 
lished in the United States during the pre- 
vious year. The artist must be a citizen or 
resident. 

A picture book within the purpose of this 
award should be the creation of the artist, 
the product of his initiative and imagination. 
The text of the volume need not be written 
by the artist but must be worthy of the 
book. 

It is possible to award the Caldecott 
Medal to artists who work together, e.g., 
the d’Aulaires, the Haders, the Petershams. 

The unanimous vote of the awards com- 
mittee is necessary if work of previous re- 
cipients of either medal is considered. 


Sees in A.L.A. “Moving Spirit 
of American Libraries” 

Mucu OF THE credit for the success- 
ful development of American libraries 
goes to the American Library Association, 
in the opinion of Josip Badali¢, librarian 
of the University of Yugoslavia, who has 
just published an essay on American li- 


braries, resulting from his recent visit to 
this country. He sees in the Association 
“the moving spirit of American libraries” 
and corroborates this opinion by his 
own personal experience at the confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion at Kansas City in the summer of 
1938. 


In “Crypt of Civilization” 


OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY has chosen 
an A.L.A. publication, Microphotography 
for Libraries, to be filmed and deposited 
with the many other examples of present- 
day American life sealed in its “Crypt of 
Civilization” for the next six thousand 
years, according to Mr. T. K. Peters, 
director of archives. 


Sketch of President-Elect Munn 


CHALMERS HADLEY, former president 
of the American Library Association, 
writes an interesting article on Ralph 
Munn, president-elect, in the Bulletin of 
Bibliography for September-December, 
1938. 


Miss Quigley on New York Fair 


Committee 


MARGERY QUIGLEY, of Montclair, New 
Jersey, a member of the A.L.A. Execu- 
tive Board, has accepted membership on 
a Panel of Hostesses for the New York 
World’s Fair, April 30 to November 
1. At the invitation of a special Commit- 
tee on Hospitality, a number of outstand- 
ing women in the New York area have 
been asked to assist in connection with the 
entertainment of distinguished guests who 
will visit the fair from this country and 
abroad. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Courageous Stand on Democracy 
To PRESIDENT FERGUSON: 


May we take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you upon the courageous defense of 
democracy for the library which you so ably 
made in a recent address before the Con- 
necticut Library Association. In these times, 
when the very fundamentals of our democ- 
racy are being attacked, it takes real courage 
to defend democracy. 
As you will recall, the Librarians Com- 
mittee in its program asks too for freedom 
for the librarian to select material on all 
sides in controversial questions. 
We also wish to affirm your emphasis upon 
the need for higher wages and better hours 
for librarians. We, too, feel that this is 
an important step whereby the librarian may 
attain the professional and economic status 
in the community he so richly deserves. 
The committee trusts that you will con- 
tinue this excellent work whereby we may 
attain our common goal, a better library 
system for America. 
ELIZABETH FRENCH, Chairman 
Librarians Committee 
Teachers Union, Local 5 

New York City 


Labor and the Library in 
Nova Scotia 
To THE EpITor: 


After Mr. Munn’s article on “Organized 
Labor and the Library,” readers of the 
Bulletin may be interested to hear what or- 
ganized labor is doing in Nova Scotia toward 
the establishment of a regional library in 
Cape Breton county and the associated 
towns. 

Eighty per cent of the 100,000 people who 
make up the region depend on the coal and 
steel industries, the rest are farmers and 
fishermen. At a recent meeting of the joint 
expenditure board (the body which would 


initiate action), a flood of resolutions was 
received urging the establishment of a li- 
brary, and 75 per cent of these were from 
“locals” of the United Mine Workers, from 
the steelworkers union, and from credit 
unions. 

An adult education movement of unusual 
force is at work in this part of Canada and 
many of those interested are also members 
of the labor unions. For several years, one 
of their objectives has been the setting up 
of a regional library. A pamphlet written 
on the subject at their request, a survey of 
library needs of the province, and other 
material have been much read and discussed. 

Unfavorable economic conditions, unem- 
ployment, and some technical obstacles may 
postpone the day, but when the library comes 
to Cape Breton the needs, broad as well as 
particular, of labor groups will be one of its 
major concerns. 

Nora BATESON 
Director of Libraries for Nova Scotia 


Question Set-up of Young 
People’s Work 


To THE Epiror: 


The Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People was greatly disturbed by 
the article which appeared in the Bulletin 
of the American Library Association, De- 
cember, 1938, by Louis Shores, entitled 
“Proposal for the Pyramidal Reorganization 
of the American Library Association.” ‘The 
board naturally is most concerned with the 
place of the children’s and young people’s 
work in any plan of reorganization. 

In the five divisions by library type, there 
is apparently no recognition of the fact that 
public libraries are engaged in work with 
children and young people. Under 1, Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries, (d) Committees, 
there is recognition of Adult Education, 
Adult Reading, Work with the Blind, and 
Work with the Foreign Born, but no men- 
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tion of library service to children and young 
people. There is also no mention of public 
library work with schools. 

Under 3, Division of School Libraries, 
(d) Committees, is Library Service to Chil- 
dren and Young People. It is difficult to 
see how this committee would operate under 
the Division of School Libraries only, as it 
is distinctly the work of the Board on Li- 
brary Service to Children and Young People 
to act as coordinator of all children and 
young people’s work whether in schools or 
in public libraries. 

The Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People would appreciate it if the 
third Activities Committee of the American 
Library Association, when it considers Dr. 
Shores’ proposal, will recognize the impor- 
tant position of children’s and young peo- 
ple’s work in public library service. 

Nora E. Brust, Chairman 
A.L.A. Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People 


Social Legislation 
To THE SECRETARY: 


A Washington News Letter on Social 
Legislation began publication in January. 
This will concentrate on Washington de- 
velopments concerning social legislation such 
as proposals: 

To increase federal aid to dependent chil- 
dren from one-third to one-half 

To equalize old-age assistance 

To provide grants to the states for direct 
relief, transients, and Indians 

To provide medical care 

To extend the coverage and otherwise 
amend unemployment compensation and old- 
age insurance 

To liquidate W.P.A. 

The News Letter will seek to present the 
best opinions obtainable as to the prospects 
and significance of these proposals. It will 
concern itself more with “off the record 
thinking” and “behind the scenes” situations 
rather than official statements. It will also 
cover amendments suggested by state offi- 
cials. 

The News Letter will be issued biweekly 
while Congress is in session with special 


editions on matters of immediate interest at 
a cost of $5 per subscription. 

Gen Leet, Editor 
1733 Nineteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


On Cooperative Book Club 


Committee 
To THE EpiTor: 


The Temporary Library Committee of the 
Cooperative Book Club wishes to announce 
that Miriam D. Tompkins, of the faculty 
of the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service, and John Van Male, of the 
Bibliographical Center of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library, have joined the committee. 

This committee was formed about a year 
ago to assist in publicizing to librarians the 
services of the Book Cooperative for Li- 
braries, which was organized to provide an 
opportunity for libraries with limited book 
budgets to buy more advantageously. 

Librarians interested in knowing more 
about the cooperative are cordially invited 
to address the committee at the Cooperative 
Book Club, 118 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City. 

Committee members, in addition to the 
above, are: Nora Bateson, Phyllis Blood, 
Gerritt E. Fielstra, Jennie M. Flexner, 
Charles F. Gosnell, James R. Gulledge, 
Gwendolyn LeGrow, Gerald D. McDonald, 
Virginia Meredith, Lena B. Nofcier, and 
Elizabeth T. Turner. 

GrETCHEN J. Garrison, Secretary 
Temporary Library Committee 


Aids in Pronunciation 
To THE EpITor: 


For several years, the publisher of the 
English Who’s Who has been compelled, for 
lack of space, to omit the pronunciations of 
peculiarly pronounced proper names. At- 
tempts have been made to have this informa- 
tion included but with no result. It is sug- 
gested that the volume entitled Titles and 
Forms of Address gives this information to- 
gether with other material which is useful 
in connection with Who’s Who. 

LAWRENCE HeEyL, Chairman 
A.L.A. Book Buying Committee 
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Council Reorganization 
(Continued from page 176) 


certainly one representative on the Council 
from each regional organization should suf- 
fice. This one member would be just as 
conducive to democracy as two would be. 
And why should the P.N.L.A. want one- 
half of the proposed 72 regional representa- 
tives to be nonadministrators? If the 
thought is simply that they should be heard 
at Council meetings, it is understandable, 
but again I say that administrators are bet- 
ter fitted to take a long view on the sort 
of matters which come before the Council. 
Also, these administrators are not unsympa- 
thetic individuals and they have at all times 
the good of the whole library profession at 
heart. 

The P.N.L.A. proposes twelve members- 
at-large to be elected by the Association 
from each of twelve types of libraries and 
positions. They admit that this proposal is 
not intended to secure adequate representa- 
tion of these types of libraries and that 
further representation will be secured 
through other representatives chosen by 
committees, boards, and sections. This 
amounts, practically speaking, to the 
contention made earlier in these com- 
ments concerning 100 per cent representa- 
tion. 

An analysis of other proposals regarding 
the membership of the Council could be 
made but I come back each time to what 
we now have. Let us add to the present 
group 9 or 20 regional representatives ac- 
cording to the proposals of Dr. Louis Shores 
or of the P.N.L.A. if we are to have re- 
gional organizations, but let it go at that. 
The 15,000 members will still have a Coun- 
cil which is bound to be responsive to their 
wishes if they will make them known. If 
the present movement means so much to 
the thousands of members, they should be 
willing and happy to utilize all the possi- 
bilities for democratic government which the 
A.L.A. Constitution does define. 

LAWRENCE HEYL 
Acting Librarian 
Princeton University Library 


Encouraging Citizen Interest 
(Continued from page 184) 


province, Ontario. One general, three 
discussion meetings, and a special dinner 
brought these trustees into closer fellow- 
ship. Besides their own section meetings, 
trustees took part in the fourth general ses- 
sion, the Publicity Clinic, Library Gifts 
Round Table, and County and Regional 
Libraries Section. 

The Friends of the Library luncheon has 
been a feature of the annual conference 
since 1929. Its purpose has been to pro- 
vide an opportunity for laymen to pool 
their library interests, to publicize the part 
which laymen can play in constructive ac- 
tivities centered about the library, and to 
spread the idea of Friends of the Library 
organizations. It is a meeting “of laymen, 
for laymen, by laymen.” 


650 FrieNps AT Kansas City LUNCHEON 


About 650 guests attended last year’s 
luncheon at the Kansas City conference 
when Zona Gale made the principal ad- 
dress. Seven state governors sent messages 
to the meeting which were read by lay 
delegates. Her Excellency, Lady Tweeds- 
muir, wife of the Governor-General of 
Canada, spoke to the meeting by short 
wave radio from Oxford, England, and 
half of the program was broadcast over a 
nation-wide radio network. The Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs presented a 
supporting membership to the A.L.A. as a 
special feature. 

Whatever of worth has been accomplished 
has come about through friendly cooperation 
among citizens, librarians, and the A.L.A., 
all fostering and promoting an ever widening 
and keener interest in the development of 
libraries of today as educational, cultural, 
and social forces in a world where these 
are becoming increasingly significant. Thus 
far only a beginning has been made toward 
library-citizen cooperation, but the possibili- 
ties for extending and strengthening rela- 
tions between citizens and their libraries 
seem to be unlimited. 
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Are You a Hitchhiker? 


THERE is scarcely an outstanding achievement in the library world dur- 


ing the past 60 years in which the A.L.A. has not played a commanding part. 


| No librarian or library is outside the Association’s sphere of influence 


and each derives some benefits from its activity. 


The Association has something to offer you professionally in the way of 
articles, publications, meetings, information, advice, etc. planned with your 


interests in mind. 


Are you imposing on the good nature of your associates who pay their 


share toward support of these activities ? 


Personal A.L.A. memberships are $3, for which you receive nine news 
issues of the A.L.A. Bulletin and the Annual Reports, or $5, for which you 
receive in addition the Proceedings of the annual conference and the Hand- 


book. Institutional memberships are $5 a year. 





Applications for membership may be made to the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 























‘Aids for Advisory Service 


® gery “practical help to beginners 
HELPING and inspiration for others to delve 
beyond routines to more fundamental con- 


THE RE ADER siderations,” in the opinion of a readers’ 


adviser in a current review. 


TOW ARD Discusses effective reader guidance, which 


is dependent upon appropriate ee ye an 
understanding of the le and of the 
SELF-EDUCATION books best alana tot mg Answers typi- 


cal questions, “ranging from fundamental 


attitudes to everyday procedures.” Recom- 
CHANCELLOR mends reading “valuable not only to a 
TOMPKINS—MEDWAY readers’ adviser but to any librarian wish- 


ing better to understand the relation of 

the library to the culture of our day.” Of- 

fers suggestions for “overcoming our alleged fault of understanding books better 
than — and routines better than human nature.”” Reviews the progress made 
in judging readability, ‘offering some tentative directions for judging the fitness 


of a particular book for an individual from a consideration of style and structural 
elements in the book.” 


The authors are John Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult Education Specialist; Miriam D. 
Tompkins, Assistant Professor, School of Library Service, Columbia University ; 
and Hazel I. Medway, Director, Readers Advisory Service, Milwaukee Public 
Library. 


126 pages, Cloth, $1.25 


= books ‘‘are not for the expert but for 
the person who, because of gaps in educa- 
tion, loss of the habit of reading, or unfamiliarity BOOKS FOR 
with certain subjects, desires easy, readable ap- 


proaches to many fields of knowledge.’ —from SELF-EDUCATION 


the preface. 


EDGE 
The selection of 500 books reflects the actual 
experience of many librarians—37 readers’ ad- 


visers reported on subjects most frequently requested in self-development and on 
the books readers understood and enjoyed. 


Grouped under six general headings: Success in Daily Living, Cultural Back- 


ground, Successful Home Life, Earning a Living, Social and Economic Problems, 
Biography and Travel. Annotated. Index. 


Sigrid Edge, the compiler, is instructor in the School of Library Science, Simmons 
College. 


95 pages, 75¢; 10 or more copies, 60¢ each 
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